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DecEIr. 
“Ah, that Deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice.” 
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PANELS IN THE CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION. 
By Freperic J. Surexps. 


These subjects are subsidiary panels of the Chapel of the 
Ascension, Hyde Park Place, London. 

On either side the large painting of the Passion of Christ are 
designed figures of Deceit and Violence; for from the moment 
of man’s fall evil assumed these dual forms. Of the Tempter 
our Lord has said, “He was a murderer from the beginning, 


and abode not in the truth.” But of Jesus the prophet Isaiah 


speaks, “ He hath done no violence, neither was any deceit in 
his mouth.” Deceit and Violence compassed his Betrayal and 
Crucifixion. 

The Scriptures teem with records of these two aspects of sin- 
sometimes of violence alone, as in Cain and Pharoah, but far 
more frequently in conjoint action, as in the treacherous 


violence of Simeon and Levi, of Joab towards Abner and 
Abishai, and Jezebel towards Naboth, “their words being 
smoother than butter ;’ and again, “a violent man enticeth his 
neighbour.” On such abides the wrath of God; “a violent 


man shall not live out half his days.” 

A cruel armed being, trampling proudly on his victim, 
bearing a huge dragon-hilted sword and fetters, and attired 
in a lion’s skin ; “ violence covereth them as with a garment ;” 
“he pursued his brother with the sword, and did cast off all 


pity.” Therefore has he eyes as a tiger’s, their sight obscured 


by the mist of vain glory issuing from the jaws of the serpent 
A 
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that, wreathed about him, inspires his malignity. And since 


Violence is closely allied with traffic and its covetousness, he 
is laden with bags of gold—and a ship with merchandise is 
introduced. 

Deceit, personified by a female figure, all double. Through 
the smiling mask in her left hand that hides her malicious face 
issues her double tongue. “‘ They have sharpened their tongues 
like serpents.” This hand has its double, armed with claws 
like a bird of prey, and is held backward to receive from the 
evil spirit, that breathes its false counsel in her ear, the reward 
of treachery—a bag of silver, marked XXX. “ The getting 
of riches by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them 
that seek death.” With one right hand outstretched in feigned 
friendship she covers its double fellow, that is held ready to 
suddenly cast a net over her purposed victim. “He that 
Hattereth his neighbour spreadeth a net for his feet.” From 
her girdle hang the shears of Delilah, with portions of hair 
caught in them. Under the crumbling earth she treads 
moulder the buried bones of her dupes, and mists envelop and 
disguise her form. 

Below Violence is a circular medallion with a head of 
* Avarice,” and below Deceit a similar circle with a head of 


Envy. * Pilate knew that for Envy they had delivered Him.” 









































VIOLENCE, 
“He that loveth violence My soul hateth.” 
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A SKETCH OF AN OLD BORDER CLUB. 
By Joun EK. Craven, 


F you put several pieces of cork into a pail of water and 
leave them separate from each other, vou will find 
next day, if the pail has been still, that all the small 
pieces are floating together. Scientific reasons are given 
for this, which we need not go into. Now, if you can 
grasp this complicated scientifie experiment—if you ean 
get it through you, as the Americans say——you have got 
at the origin of clubs. This imperceptible drawing 
together is the microbe of sociability. You see men, like 
bits of cork on the water, drawn together for the purpose 
of controlling effluents, replacing the Stuarts, reform of 
spelling, putting down breakfasts, and a hundred other 
objects less important. We are taken possession of by 
this microbe in childhood, and have our little playful 
combinations. It follows us up to manhood, when it is in 
full growth and power. Matrimony is often inimical to 
it. In matrimony man is not generally drawn to other 
pieces of cork, but from other pieces, and violent struggles 
take place-—poor man is the battle-ground. For a time 
woman bacterium domesticum, seems to prevail, and the 
club microbe seems to be destroyed; but he bides his time, 
und regains his influence, as the bacterium domesticum 
seems to be losing it. What seemed to be quite 


inconsistent with matrimony is often rendered necessary 
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by matrimony in order to correct some of its greater 
acerbities and replenish in man the social vigour which 
he had almost lost. 

In these latter days we are discovering that a microbe 
seems to be the root cause of everything. Man is beset 
with enemies internal and external, British and foreign. 
I say British advisedly, because the Scot objects to the 
word English, as he says it excludes him, and I wish the 
Seot to have his rights and be classed amongst our minute 
enemies. I do not claim to have discovered the club 
microbe, but I expect it will be found germinating freely 
amidst domestic nagging and very generous indulgence. 
You cannot hybridize the two microbes bacterium 
domesticum and microbus socialis; the best result you can 
get is one of armed neutrality. What man is so bold and 
so incredulous of science as to deny that vegetarianism, 
party polities, football and a taste for oysters may not 
be the result of a microbe? Even minor poetry may be 
the production of decaying bacteria, whilst sonnets may 
be the expulsion of breath and a gasping for fresher air. 

What is the great mission of this century? To fight 
the microbe of evil association. When I was a young man 
[I joined several others in founding a club, which we will 
call the Hydrington Club. The objects stated in the rules 
were in the usual lofty terms, and would not have been 
found fault with by even such a serious body as House 
of Lower Convocation. The rules did not say that the 
club was formed for the purpose of cultivating the social 
microbe, of allowing members to call in and have a drink 
after the “ Pubs” are closed, of putting a man in a state 
of independence if his wife nagged him beyond endurance, 
of enabling a young man to escape meeting his sister’s 
friends, or of furnishing him with an opportunity of 


losing a few shillings at cards every night. These objects 
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were not stated in the filed memorandum of association. 
I had been in at many clubs before, but they were chiefly 
cricket clubs. Two cricket clubs once combined. I was, 
when a boy, member of each, and the only member who 
belonged to both. It struck me that I was contributing 
twice as much as anybody else to the combined club, and 
I put in a ‘elaim for compensation, and after many 
meetings and zealous prosecution I was awarded Is., which 
was as bad to get as the claim was to establish. This was 
the first money arbitration case that I remember being 
concerned in, and it gave me a good insight into clubs 
and perhaps encouraged me to enter a profession that gave 
greater scope for peaceful and inexpensive methods of 
adjustment of disputes. 

But to return to our first-named club—the Hydrington. 
We had a bad start. About half-a-dozen of us had sent 
out a circular inviting friends to join us in forming a 
club. The response was encouraging, and we had elected 
all the officers when it was found that one of the conveners 
of the meeting had been overlooked. Some gentleman 
offered to give way for him, but he would not allow that. 
We apologised, pressed, and regretted, but the omitted 
man said that we had got a good lot and it did not matter 
that he was omitted. He was ever afterwards a thorn in 
our side, and nothing pleased him. He had not enough 
of the microbe—socialis microbus—-in his constitution. 

We had billiards, cards, a bar (with a sort of 1869 
licence, for we did not have spirits), reading-room supplied 
with newspapers and periodicals, and occasionally original 
papers read with discussions on them. Retired tradesmen 
took up billiard cues for the first time in their lives, and 
got enthusiastic over the game. There was much more 
noise than skill. Once two middle-aged gentlemen were 


playing. One gave the usual miss in baulk. That was 
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the only score for a long time, when the first player got 
acannon which made him three, and thus the game stood 
for a long time 3—-love. Every pocket seemed to have 
at times narrow escapes, and every possible angle of a 
cannon seemed to be about to come off, but didn't; when 
ultimately the second player fluked a two by potting his 
opponent. This great effort could not escape observation, 
and the first player, who was still three, remarked: “ My 
word, you are pulling up!” 

We had a wine merchant, who thought because he was 
a member the club was a sort of * tied house.” and he was 
made happy by the sight of one of his own labels and 
miserable for the whole night by the sight of anybody 
else's. 

Of course we had an annual dinner, and the arrange- 
ment of toasts and speeches involved very great care. 
The annual dinner went on for many years, and we always 
had for one of our toasts “The Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers.” Mr. Low had responded to that toast for 
years. Several members expressed a desire to have 
entrusted to them the response to that toast, but were 
always told that Mr: Low was the only member qualified 
to reply to it. Ultimately Mr. Low's qualifications were 
inquired into. There was a strong and general desire to 
know what connection Mr. Low had with the Services, 
when it was found that the only qualification which he 
had was that he had a brother who was willing to be a 
sergeant in the Volunteer Corps of a small neighbouring 
town, if such a corps had been got up! The voice of 
the majority of the members was too loud to permit 
Mr. Low ever again to respond to the Army, Navy and 
Volunteers, and nothing short of a scar obtained on field 
of battle could restore his qualification. Capt. B., a 


well-known and popular captain of the Inman Line, was 
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a guest at one of our annual dinners, and had to respond 
to a toast, which he did in these words: “‘ Gentlemen, I 
have scores of times crossed the broad Atlantic, and I had 
rather be in the Atlantic now in a gale of wind than get 
up to make this speech.’* 

Our annual banquet was largely supplied by private 
beneficence. We had no kitchen, so you can imagine 
that our dinners were not in every way complete. But 
where is there such toleration of bad cooking as in a 
club? We criticised freely and ate freely; the two things 


were, however, separate-——we criticised in a Pickwickian 





sense and ate with a sincerity and a Border relish. One 
member had for several years offered us a big black 
Brahma cock. The committee always declined it. The 
cock was too well known in the neighbourhood, or rather 
too long known in the neighbourhood. But the generous 
offer was annually renewed, the owner philosophically 
remarking, “ You'll have it some day.” Well, his words 
came true. We had declined the bird so many times that 
at last we—three or four of us—felt that we could not 
with any decency decline it any longer. We accepted it, 
but kept the matter very secret, and ordered the bird to be 
roasted and described in the menu as cock chicken. The 
only other dish was a beef-steak pie of considerable dimen- 
sions and of the best materials. The time arrived. The 
* chicken” was nicely browned, well basted, as big asa fair- 
sized turkey, and really looked very nice. We have often 
been told not to rely upon appearances. The wisdom of 
that remark was never more shown than in the case of 
that chicken. Several members ranged themselves in 
the neighbourhood of the chicken with a view of having 
a dainty portion. The three who knew how many years 


*Captain Brook here referred to has recently died. He is stated to 
have crossed the Atlantic 690 times, and to have travelled in the whole 
of his career as a sailor 2,513,003 miles. 
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it was since the chicken was first refused the table of 
the club ranged themselves round the beef-steak pie. The 
President had to carve the chicken with a dull knife and 
in utter ignorance of the identity of the bird. The first 
effort of the knife at penetration was a failure. [le then 
tried to sharpen his carving-knife, but his second effort 
was but little more successful. “ Let me sharpen it!” 
said an elderly gentleman on the right of the President. 
This gentleman had had a large family, and had been in 
the leather trade, and was not an unsuitable man to sharpen 
a knife for cutting an antiquated bird. He was too good- 
natured a man to see a neighbour in difficulties without 
trying to lend a helping hand. In the meantime the 
beef-steak pie had been served out to about half the 
members and the few visitors who were designedly placed 
near the pie. In the meantime the President had cut 
about the wing joint, but had not succeeded in getting 
the wing off. He sat down, wiped his face with his 
handkerchief, took the steam off his spectacles, and stood 
up for another attack. [Having still considerable difficulty 
and being unable to get off the wing, the obliging man 
on his right got hold of the end of the wing bone and held 
it and wrenched it whilst the exhausted President hugged 
and slashed and perspired. Ultimately the joint efforts 
were successful, and the wing lay on the dish, like the 
spoils of war proving the President’s victory. But the 
breast almost as successfully resisted dissection. Two or 
three members were at last served, but they regarded their 
portions more as curiosities than articles of food. One 
end of the table was satisfied, happy, and amused, and 
with difficulty restraining its laughter. The other was 
hungry, impatient, and ill-tempered. There were two 
distinct zones—one of benign satisfaction, the other of 


hunger rendered more unbearable by the uncertainty of 
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its duration. In the meantime reports began to arrive 


from those who had been served with chicken. These 


reports varied considerably in the refinement of their 


language, but they all agreed that the food ought to have 
been broken up by a chaff-cutter or a seutcher. The 
language did not follow the advice: ‘* De mortuis nihil 
nisi bonum.” The President gave up in despair, and 
was served with some remnants of the pie. Cheese 
suddenly sprang into popularity, but it was insufficient in 
quantity, and a further supply was sent for. One member 
came late, when the dinner was over. He asked if all the 
chicken had been eaten up. He was told that it had not, 
and if he wished, a plate would be served him in the 
billiard-room. <A leg and a bottle of bitter was set before 
him in the billiard-room, and he was left to eat it alone. 
In about a quarter of an hour some curiosity was felt as 
to his progress, when a member was despatched to ‘nspect 
and report. Ile came back and said that the member had 
flown, leaving the leg not perceptibly lessened, although 
there were some traces of a struggle, for the leg had 
evidently been on the floor, but put back on the plate. 
The member dare not face the laughter and curiosity of 
his friends, and 


Since ‘twas hard to combat, 


He had learnt to flee. 


This story reminds me of another famous bird, a large 
white Cochin-China cock called Abraham, very suitably, 
for he was indeed a patriarch. My brother was going 
abroad with his family for a few years, and on board the 
vessel at Southampton remembered that he had forgotten 
to dispose of his poultry, and he asked me to adopt them. 
I asked how many he had. He said, * Six hens and a 
cock.” “ Abraham,” said one of the boys. My brother 
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told me Abraham was the name of the cock, at which all 
the children laughed. I was told that Abraham had been 
in the family many years; in fact, he had grown up with 
the children, and they were fond of him. I sent for 
Abraham and added him and his suite to my own stock. 
I got to know him, studied him, and feel certain that in 
any well-conducted football match he would have been 
ordered off the field for rough play. He was polygamous, 
hay «2 monopolist, and went full tilt at any young cocks 
that excited his jealousy. I kept him a long time. In 
the meantime other cocks had grown up and became his 
masters. He had then a sad time of it. They chased him 
round the paddock, and his only safety was in putting his 
head through the upright bars of the fencing, which he 
often did, and he seemed to think it equivalent to erying 
* Held!” at Rugby football, when all attacks are supposed 
to cease. It is said that “ superfluous lags the veteran on 
the stage,” so I decided to have him killed. A small 
tradesman called Johnson came to the house with some 
crockery, and as he was an expert on fowls and on nearly 
every other subject, I asked him if he minded killing me 
au fowl. He at once expressed his willingness to kill the 
fowl. I asked him what he would require for the job. 
lle said, “ Ilave you got an axe?” I said “ Yes,” and 
got him one. We went into the hen-pen. Johnson 
caught Abraham, handed him to me to hold by the legs 
and wings. Abraham's neck was then placed on a block 
of wood, which rested on a _ barrel. Johnson held 
Abraham’s head with one hand and the axe with the 
other. The idea was to chop the head off at one blow, or 
to abbreviate him, as the Americans say. Johnson raised 
his axe and brought it down violently on Abraham’s neck, 
but there was no blood. The axe seemed to have 


rebounded. Johnson, remarking that he was “a tough 
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devil,” struck again with the axe, taking a big backward 
sweep. It landed again on poor Abraham's neck and tore 
the skin a little, and there was a small amount of bleeding. 
1 remarked that I thought it insufficient to cause death, 
but the expert replied that in this case the concussion 
was sufficient to be fatal. le then looked at his axe and 
ran his thumb on the edge, saying, “ Damn him! Ile’s 
spoiled a good axe!” Abraham did not recover, and | 
was wondering what to do with him when my maid- 
servant, who had been viewing the proceedings from the 
kitchen window, told me, on going into the house, that 


a friend of hers was going to be married, and she was 


instructed to ask me to let her have a chicken for the 
wedding breakfast. I said, * Would Abraham do?” She 
replied, ** Yes, the very thing!” I said, * Well, take it.” 
She then wanted to know how much she was to charge 
for it. I said * Nothing: tell vour friend to regard it as 
a wedding present.” If you do give presents let them be 
of an enduring character that will not soon be forgotten. 
I felt sure Abraham would be of that class. I learned 
afterwards that Abraham was roasted for the wedding 
breakfast and looked beautiful on the table when the 
bridal party returned from the church to eat him. But 
they didn’t. An inquest was held, and ultimately it was 
decided to have a temporary meal with the other things, 
and have a jaunt in the country, then come home to tea, 
and in the meantime Abraham was to be boiled. This 
was done, but Abraham was still not edible, even after 
boiling, and the dog even despised him. Such is the 
account of the passing of Abraham! 

Our club contained old and young. Some were retired 
from business, some in business, and some who had the 
matter of beginning to do something under consideration, 


but were far from arriving at any decision. It had quaint 
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and original characters. It was free, rollicking and good- 
natured. 

Occasionally serious matters came up, such as complaints 
as to the introduction of contraband spirits or not closing 
at 12 o’clock at night. These were periods of great social 
convulsion, and required dealing with with taet and 
forbearance. 

One anxiety was of an unusual character. One elderly 
man, without taste or smell, was playing billiards with 
another member one cold winter’s night. The ground 
was covered with several inches of snow, and the cold 
was severe. Hot spiced ale was suggested. The elderly 
man went to make it, and he returned with two steaming 
pints of hot spiced ale. Each got hold of his pint, uttered 
seasonable compliments, and tasted. The younger man 
remarked that it had a funny taste, the other with the 
defective senses said, “* Don’t be fastidious.” They drank 
their ale by easy stages, the younger man frequently 
referring to the unusual flavour, which he tried to drown 
with repeated additions of lump sugar. Afterwards it 
was found that carbolic powder had been put in in place 
of ground ginger. On hearing this the younger man at 
once became ill and asked for brandy. Although contrary 
to the rules, a bottle of brandy was fetched. When lives 
are in danger it is justifiable to break the rules. Necessity 
knows no law, and I once knew a law-student called 
* Necessity” because he didn’t know any. Other members 
who had not had spiced ale became faint from anxiety 
and excitement, and half of the bottle was drunk. Next 
day, thinking I should like the unique experience of 
having a glass of spirits at the club, and knowing that 
half a bottle of brandy had been left there the night 
before, I went to the club about eleven o’clock, but the bottle 


was empty, and several empty glasses smelling of spirits 
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were on the table. It was difficult to satisfy the committee 
that the whole thing was not a ruse to introduce spirits, 
and, having Lamb’s account of the discovery of roast pig 
in their minds, and not wishing carbolic poisoning to 
become endemic, they ordered that in such cases in future 
a poisoned man must be taken home and there treated. 
Mr. Greenwood was a retired small tradesman of very 
methodical habits. We put him in for Treasurer. He 
called every morning to read his * Leeds Mercury,” and 
having done that he spent usually an hour on the club's 
accounts. We were delighted with such a Treasurer. 
The Fiscals had always worried us, but now we felt sure 
the assiduous Treasurer could tell us in a moment how we 
stood. But at the end of the year the accounts were in a 
most hopeless muddle, almost defying the auditors. Mr. 
Greenwood was such a careful man in everything that 
we could not understand it. He was an upright, good- 
natured man; keep oft his pocket, and there was no limit 
to his amiability. It was said of Job, by one who 
pretended to know him, that he had his limitations and 
that he would resent any skin affection. One night in the 
smoke-room a visitor, who had been many years away from 
Hydrington asked how Mr. Greenwood was getting on. 
Mr. Johnson (Abraham’s executioner) replied that he was 
now out of business as he had sprained his wrist and was 
not able to hold his hand flat, and the result was that when 
he received any money it slipped off his hand again, so 
he was obliged to give up business, as receiving accounts 
is a very important branch of any commercial under- 
taking. The visitor replied that he must have altered a 
lot, for the last time he saw him a sovereign would stick to 
the palm of his hand even if he held it wrong side up. 
One of the great days at the club was a Port Wine Bee. 


Members were asked to bring a bottle of port fo 
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competition. The wines were judged under a letter, so 





that nobody knew whose wine it was. Each member had 
a foolscap voting paper ruled in many columns. There 
was one for colour, one for bouquet, and one for tone, 
with a column for remarks. The maximum number of 
votes under each head was 40, so there was plenty of 
margin for discrimination. Afterwards the poll was 
declared, and the voting papers read. One member had 
brought from home a genuine bottle of 1847 port, and on 
the way to the club purchased another bottle for 1s. 6d. 
Both were entered. The 1847 bottle came out about 
seventh in the competition, and the 1s. 6d. port third. 
One voter had remarked on his paper, of the 1847 wine, 
that it had been much too long kept. The voter was 
complimented on his judgment and knowledge of wines 
in finding out the great age of the wine. But the voter 
in question, who was too modest to receive praise which 
he did not deserve, explained that all he meant was that 
it ought to have been thrown down the slop-stone as | 
worthless years ago. Mr. Greenwood’s bottle was very low 
down in the list. This pained him, and he went to the 
steward and asked for his bottle. which contained only 
about a wineglassfull of wine, and took it home in high 
dudgeon. 

Those were happy days. We alternated between 
happiness and remorse. The young discussed all their 
youthful enterprises, such as cricket and football, whilst 
the elderly entertained us with their more lengthened 
experiences, and talked about local changes and 
inhabitants long departed. The old and the young were 
happily blended, and there was mutual appreciation. 
The young, by their buoyant spirits, kept the elder ones 
from sourness, and the older, by their ripened experience, 


toleration and amiability, favoured the younger with their 
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wisdom. ©n Christmas Eve we sat round the club fire, 
the yule log, handed round the loving cup and exchanged 
compliments, smoking long clay tobacco pipes and 
cigars. Of course we had the Christmas carols and some 
good old English songs and some very modern speeches. 
Qne member always spoke eloquently of the advent of 
Christ amidst His pastoral surroundings, and its effect 
on the world; but the majority were more concerned with 
the proper old-fashioned methods of celebrating that 
event. Then as the evening progressed chairs had to be 
put back and the circle widened, with an occasional 
exchange of places on the arrival of a starved new-comer. 
Life was real; life was earnest; life was happy; life was 
varied, and we find it so still. 

Most of the old members are now gone. The club itself 
ceased to exist many years ago. Did I say ceased to 
exist? No, it exists vividly in the recollections of the 
surviving members. Incidents and members are often 
referred to. It is no more dead than the Victorian period. 
The friendships formed, the friendships strengthened, the 
better knowledge and appreciation of one another's 
characters—these live and are pleasantly remembered. 
Opinions were given on questions with great confidence. 
We had scarcely learned to admit the possibility of 
inaccuracy in our conclusions. Looking back in that 
sanguine spirit, I cannot but remark what an advantage 
it would have been to the statesmen of the day if they 
could have had the light which the members so confidently 
threw upon current questions. 


Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir'd, 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retir’d, 
Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round; 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 


The parlour splendours of that festive place. 
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If a member was a candidate for some local honour, 
such as being a member of a Local Board, or of the Board 
of Guardians, he was allowed to practice his declamatory 
speeches on the members of the club, before addressing 
his constituents. He was also submitted to a much more 
severe heckling than he was likely to get on a public 
platform. One candidate for the Local Board was asked 
if he was in favour of sewage, to which he at once replied, 
“ Yes, it is indispensable!’ This reply was well received. 
Another asked if he would vote in favour of the sewage- 
cans being collected during the night-time, the candidate 
replied that it was an unusually offensive matter. This 
remark caused uproar. It was described as a reflection 
on the district, whose sewage matter was, it was claimed, 
no more offensive than that of other places. He was 
libelling the town he wanted to represent. The candidate 
then added that he would look closely into the matter, 
when someone remarked that he could do that best as a 
volunteer on the sewage staff. Ultimately it was resolved 
that in the opinion of the meeting the candidate might 
possibly, when his investigations were completed, become 
a suitable candidate to serve his town on the Local Board 
of Health, especially in the scavenging department. 
Such was the training we gave our candidates. 

I mentioned Mr. Greenwood ; he was not much of a billiard 
player, who is nascitur non fit, still he carefully sought 
out the young novices as opponents, and generally gave 
them a good thrashing. One young player, who had often 
been beaten, asked Mr. G. to give him points. Mr. G. 
replied: ‘* Let it stand over until towards the end of the 
game, and if [ find I can give you some points I will do. 
We may possibly keep well together, and in that case it 
would be unreasonable to expect points, but if I find I 


can give you some I will do.” This reasoning generally 
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satisfied a beginner for a few games, when he began to 
doubt its soundness, and to see what a difference it 
would have made in the payment of the game if he had 
only had 20 points given at the beginning, instead of 
having 20 given occasionally when he was 40 behind and 
the game nearly finished. 

The “ Convivial ” was when a Chairman was elected and 
given absolute power to command, and his commands were 
always loyally obeyed. He had power to nominate any 
number of supplemental Chairmen, and to state what the 
newly-appointed men should pay for the honour. Fresh 
Chairmen were appointed as the treasury got empty. The 
Chairman could call upon anybody, at any time, to speak 
on any given subject. One might be happy and cheerful 
one moment, and the next floundering in the gulf stream, 
whilst the next speaker might be called upon to discuss 
the relative merits of the ordinary water-closet and the 
dry earth-box system. The effects were very amusing. 
Failure was almost invited, mistakes were forgiven, and 
the whole thing was one of hearty generous amusement. 
The man creating laughter one moment, would be joining 
in laughing at another’s confusion the next. Where can 
you find out a man as well as at a club, where there is no 
business interest, but generous forbearance and apprecia- 
tion? I don’t put forward such clubs as the salvation of 
the human race, but as a preservative of Man’s generous, 
sociable instincts, where care is forgotten and recreation 
and relaxation obtained. Discrimination is necessary in 
clubs and associations of any kind, whether religious, 
literary, political, or recreational. But there is another 
less favourable view of the subject, which is often 
presented to the member at home by one who is entitled 
to take an interest in him. I have had it presented to me 
with considerable force, although I have lived now for 
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over twenty years beyond the infiuence of such clubs. 
There is a danger that we may abandon clubs, and get 
under a higher despotism. I won’t dwell on this. I utter 
it to married men for approval, and to single men as a 
warning to act cautiously and with prudence. 

Our club had its day. It was flourishing until Cupid 
shot first one and then another. One engagement was 
announced—astonishment, consternation, congratulation. 
Then another—greater surprise. Still another; until it 
seemed to be epidemic. Well might one elderly prosy 
married man say “I wonder what they think there is 
in it.” 

The incursions of the Goths brought about the Fall 
of Rome,—and the ladies seriously undermined our club 
it drooped and sank. Are they an antidote to the social 
or club microbe? No, but an antagonistic and often a 
stronger microbe—we have called it the “ domestic.” 
How these two bacteria do fight! We must not expect 
perfection in this life. I am not sure we should like it 
better if we had it. But that is pure speculation—for 
myself I will say that it is a satisfaction that we haven't 
reached our ideals, whilst admitting that we must 
constantly pursue them. Although I do not discourage 
the efforts of anybody who wants to perfect me, whether 
at a club or elsewhere, yet I cannot give him much honest 
encouragement. 

A Hydrington man was heard to pray “ Lord, I know 
I must have my trials, but if thou dos’t try me,—try me 
with brass.” I hope my trials, my benefits, my pleasures, 
will be in the shape of society,—society of my family, my 
friends, my books, and my clubs. 

I have referred to Mr. Greenwood. He was a gooc! 
example of the upright, cautious, careful Borderman. He 


was accurately described as the first man to pay his own 
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debts and the last to pay other people’s. His principles 
were not elastic. This was well shown when he took his two 
boys to Windermere one Whitsuntide. He had paid the 
fare on the steamer for himself and two boys. The 
steamer was an old one and much overcrowded. When it 
moved away from the pier, the vessel rolled so much that 
it was evident it could not make a voyage, and the Captain 
turned the vessel to the shore to beach her. Whilst doing 
this the water got to the fires and made a steam, but 
there was sufficient way on the steamer to get into shallow 
water. There was great commotion on the little steamer, 
and when she grounded men, women and children, in 
their excitement, jumped overboard and were struggling 
in the water. The first to get off was Mr. G—— with his 
two boys, and he intercepted a man from the pier, who 
was running round to help people out of the water, and 
would not let him budge an inch further until he had 
got his money back. The man returned the fares to the 
importunate father, and then ran to help the passengers 
who were struggling in the water. 

One night I was at this club in the evening playing a 
game of billiards in which I was much interested when 
a messenger came and said that Salt Jimmy wanted me 
at his home, about a mile away. I did not want to leave 
the club, but I argued that the request was most unusual, 
and that if it had been a well-to-do client I should not 
have hesitated; so I got my opponent in the game to 
excuse me, and went to the address I had given me. 
Now, who was Salt Jimmy? He was a little quiet, 
simple, inoffensive, honest Irishman, over middle age, who 
went round with a donkey and cart bartering salt for rags 
and bones. Before he went into the salt trade he made 
and sold blacking. His clothes were coated with blacking 


and the ingredients out of which it was made, at least the 
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front part of his clothes. His waistcoat, trousers and coat 
shone like a raven. But he wore the clothes which he had 
worn when making blacking, when bartering salt. He 
was mentally and physically feeble, but was, I believe a 
Christian man according to his lights. My first case in 
the police-court was to appear for him on a charge brought 
against him of hawking without a licence. A local 
gentleman, from feelings of pity for the man, had asked 
me to do so. There was no doubt about his hawking, and 
[ could not prove that he had a licence, which licences at 
that time were granted from Rochdale. I did not want 
a knock-down the first time that I appeared, so I suggested 
to the bench that the case be adjourned a fortnight, and 
that in the meantime the prosecutor, the superintendent 
of police at Rochdale, as my client was not of ordinary 
intelligence, should ascertain whether a licence had been 
taken out. This was done. I was merely, as I thought, 
staving off the evil day. When the case came on again the 
superintendent said that he found Salt Jimmy, the 
defendant, had a licence in force, so he withdrew the case. 
I hoped this first case was a good omen for the success of 
my professional career. Poor Salt Jimmy! He was not 
a Chamberlain, he took everything lying down, and, unlike 
an Irishman, did not talk much, and that little was very 
unintelligible. The lads used to shy stones through the 
window of his cellar dwelling, and ill-use his donkey, and 
overturn his cart. The same gentleman who had asked 
me to defend him about his licence asked me to get him 
protection from these rowdy unfeeling lads. I did so, and 
prosecuted several of them, and afterwards Salt Jimmy 
could go about his business without further annoyance to 
himself or donkey. Between this incident and receiving 
the message at the club there was an interval of several 


years. On one occasion during this interval I was at home, 
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sitting with my wife, when she got up and said, “ Why, 
there’s that old man again! I wish he would give up 
coming.” I said, ‘“ Who is he?” and went to the window, 
and saw it was Salt Jimmy. I said, “ Why, that’s Salt 
Jimmy. Does he often come?” My wife said, “ Yes, 
and he will always leave me a large piece of salt, whether 
I want it or not, and he refuses to have any pay for it, 
although sometimes he will take something to eat.” My 
wife went to the kitchen and spoke to the man, and 
arranged that he was to be given something to eat, and 
then returned to me. I asked how long the man had been 
calling and leaving salt, and she said ever since our 
marriage. Then I told her how I had protected the man, 
and had occasionally guaranteed the price of a waggon of 
salt, and that my clerks had been in the habit of writing 
his letters and ordering his salt. It then appeared plain 
that this poor, ignorant and weakly Irishman had found 
out where I lived, and, unknown to me, had for years in 
his silent gratitude been bringing salt to my house, to the 
surprise of my wife, who did not know him or know 
that I knew him. This was the Salt Jimmy who sent me 
the message to the club. On getting the message I at 
once went to him, and found him living alone at one end 
of a workshop, which was cold, dirty, and desolate, and 
in great suffering, he not having passed any water for 
many hours. I sent a message to a doctor to come at once 
and bring his catheters with him. The doctor did so, and 
gave him relief. When the pressure on the sensitive and 
inflamed parts was relieved the man cried, “ Oh, my God! 
I have an aise upon me!’ The old man had saved about 
£60, which he wished to give to me, but I, of course, 
refused to accept it. I made him a will by which he left 
his savings to some distant and no doubt needy relatives. 
He did not live long, but was decently interred, and I 
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never regretied any little service that I might have 
rendered, or having left the comforts of a club to go to 
see, Salt Jimmy. 

[t is very commonplace to say that clubs have 
characteristics; they have more, they have individualities. 
At the very mention of a club a picture is presented to 
the mind filled in with some peculiarities and associations. 
‘These live in memory after the club has ceased to exist. 
These memories are treasured as a record of happiness, 
folly, little annoyances, and mirth. But the Hydrington 
Club has now gone, and as a humble tribute I give this 
short sketch to its memory. 


Vain transitory splendours could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall! 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 

An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 

To seek oblivion of his daily care ; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale,— 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ;— 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 


Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear. 
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By Water Burrerworri. 

“T= poem contained in the Cotton MSS. Nero AX, 

British Museum, to which the late Dr. Morris gave 
the title of “* Pearl,” has a message for us worth hearing. 
It speaks of things which concerned the men and women 
among whom Chaucer and Langland lived; of problems 
which are perennial and are wistfully questioned by every 
generation of men: death, the shock of bereavement, the 
grief and doubt and probation which are the lot of all, 
the flight of the soul from its bodily prison, the 
impenetrable mystery of the hereafter. 

One of the high functions of literature is to give abiding 
form to poignant experience of these great problems. We 
have them to face, and it is of absorbing interest to read 
what our fore-runners thought and felt; in what spirit 
they pondered; how they expressed themselves. They 
live in us; their conceptions and emotions are a part of 
our being. 

One may smile at the craving and the violent efforts 
of some modern writers to be “ original”—to produce 
something quite new. We are linked indissolubly with 
the past and can only hope to effect some slight modifica- 
tion for the better. 

Out of olde fields, as man saith, 

Cometh all this new corn from year to year ; 
And out of olde bookes, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new science that men lear. 
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Yet, in the best sense, every writer is original or 
creative, if he but puts himself into his work. His vital 
experiences are fresh to him; has he force of character, 
sympathy, assimilative power, adequate faculty of 
expression to declare what is going on within himself? 
If so, he is an original writer, though he may be echoing 
a thousand poets, of every time and clime. 

The poem “Pearl” tells us somewhat of Medieval 
ideals in poetry, thought and life. We catch a glimpse 
of the potency, the exaltation, the earnestness of them. 
True, it is but a small witness of the time, of which the 
great revelations are the Gothic Cathedrals, the fourteenth 
century frescoes, Saint Francis, and in_ literature, 
immeasurably above all others, Dante. But, if small, it 
is veracious and it springs from our own soil. It was 
probably written a little earlier than the works of Lang- 
land, Gower and Chaucer, and it supplements them in 
certain important particulars. 

It runs as follows: —The poet mourns the death of his 
little daughter, but two years old. 


That pryvy perle withouten spot. 


In anguish and solitude he goes to her grave, where, he 
says, fair flowers and fragrant herbs spring from the 
clods under which she lies buried. 


To that spot that I in speche expoun 
I entered in that erber grene, 
In Augoste in a hygh seysoun, 


Quen corne is corven with crokes kene. 


Distraught with grief he falls upon the fragrant plot and 
sleeps. A vision appears to him of a beautiful land with 
clear cliffs, woods with dark trunks and leaves as of 


burnished silver, shining in the sun, with shimmering 
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sheen; “ Precious perles of orient” on the ground; fair 
fruits, birds in peaceful company, nor could “ citern-string 
or minstrel tell of their gladness.” 

Happy, freed from his load of care, he presses tireless 


through the wood and reaches a river. 
Lorde! dere was hit adubbement. 


Swangeande swete the water con swepe 
Wyth a rownande sounde raykande aryght. 


Its banks were bright with beryl; emeralds, sapphires and 
other brilliant gems glowed in the depths as through 
glass, and all the water glistened with light. 


In the founce ther stonden stonez stepe, 
As glente thurgh glas that glowed and glyght, 
As stremande sternez quen strothe men slepe, 
Staren in welkyn in wynter nyght. 


“Earthly heart” might not tell the “tenth dole” of 
that gladness. Suddenly he perceived a figure across 
the stream :— 


A crystal clyffe ful relusant, 
Mony ryal ray con fro it rere; 
At the fote thereof ther sete a faunt, 
A mayden of menske, ful debonere ; 
Blysande whyte wacz hyr bleaunt; 
(I knew hyr wel, I had sen hyr ere). 


It was the spirit of his daughter, in the form of a radiant 
young woman. He stood thrilled,—in ecstasy, yet in 
fear. He was awed by the strangeness, the glory; he 
dared not speak, though he longed to speak. 


More then me lyste my drede aros, 

I stod full stylle and dorste not calle, 
Wyth yghen open and mouth ful clos, 

I stod as hende as hawk in halle. 
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Herself a spotless pearl, she was richly adorned with 


pearls; they decked her white robe, her crown, her bosom. 


Bot a wonder perle withouten wemme, 
In myddez hyr breste wacz sette so sure ; 


So was hit clene and cler and pure. 


Gravely she came down to the water-edge, “ enclynande 
lowe in womman lore,” and greeted him. He told her 


of his grief and despair, since the loss of his jewel. 


Fro we in twynne wern towen and twayned, 


I haf ben a joylez jueler. 


She replies that his jewel is not lost, but found; is in 
security and bliss. If he loved his jewel aright, he should 
now rejoice that it has been proved a “ jewel of price.” 
To him her very words were jewels. He had thought his 
pearl bereft of life; now he finds her in bliss. He will 
cross the water and share her happiness. She restrains 
him. Since Adam’s trespass all men must pass “ through 
dreary death ”’ ere that river is crossed. 


Thy corse in clot mot calder keve. 


She chides his complaining. Fretting is vain. The 
allotted span of life must be run. He should hold himself 
blessed and love God in “ wele and wo.” Repentant, he 


“ 


feels he “is but dust.” 


Bot Crystes mercy and Mary and Jon 

Thise aren the grounde of alle my blysse. 
He asks about her new life. Praising the spirit of 
humility she tells how she has become Queene in bliss. 
All are kings and queens there, happy in each other's 
honour. There is no usurping. Mary has empire over all. 


For ho is quene of cortaysye. 
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He sees how courtesy and charity shall be there, but 
how is she queen? She abode scarce two years on earth, 
yet she has become a queen. [ow were those rewarded 
who had long endured upon earth? 

Then follows the parable of the vineyard, vigorously 
and vividly told. Each is rewarded alike,—all beyond 
their deserts. Who is blameless and may claim? The 
newly-baptised are equally rewarded. That which Adam 


forfeited was atoned when 
Ryche blod ran on rode so roghe. 


No man iiving is justified, but as regards the innocent 
* chylder ” 

The innocent is ay saf by ryght. 
She tells of the pearl of innocence. This is the pearl 
placed by the Lamb on her breast, in token of spotlessness. 
And of the hundred and forty thousand brides. 


As in the Apocalypse hit is sene, 
The apostel hem segh in gostly drem. 


She tells of Christ’s sufferings; of His glory; of the New 
Jerusalem; of Saint John’s vision. 

He, humbled to the dust, asks yet again, are there 
mansions in the New Jerusalem and is it walled around; 
doubtless it is immaculate as the souls that inhabit it. 
She describes the city: 


Ther glory and blysse schal ever encres, 


To the meyny that is withouten mote. 


He pleads to be vouchsafed the sight of that blissful 
abode—that “ clene cloyster.” She tells him he may not 
enter it, but the sight of it shall be granted to him. None 


could enter 
Bot those wer clene withouten mote. 
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He walks by the river to the uplands and thence sees 
the city as “John the Apostel” saw it, all of “* brende 
golde bryghte,” the details of the Apocalypse being 
carefully rendered in homely fashion, yet with intense 
earnestness and naive conviction. As he stood dazed, he 


became aware of a procession of white-robed virgins 
Mylde as maydenez sene at mass, 


all with the incomparable pearl of innocency on their 
breasts. The Lamb was at their head. The elders 
prostrated themselves in adoration. Legions of angels 
wafted incense, singing praises. Among the virgins was 
his “ lyttel quene.” In an uncontrollable impulse of joy 
and longing he starts forward to cross the river. The 
movement wakes him and he realises he is upon earth, 
this “ doel-doungeon.” But he has learned the lesson of 
resignation to God’s will. 

This earnest and sincere poem, conveying so much 
feeling and thought, probably represents a crisis in the 
spiritual life of its author. It is an elegy betraying the 
sorrow, unrest, agitation of mind, wrestling with the 
insoluble, and ultimate solace, which are found five 
hundred years later in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” The 
theme, indeed, is elemental and for ever recurrent. Moral 
elevation distinguishes the old poet’s conception and ideas. 
He presses home with austere spirituality his conviction 
that all owe to God purity of life and submission to His 
decrees. And throughout we are touched by the sweet 
human affection in the story. 

Yet, though “ Pearl” is an apparition of real feeling 
and beauty in contrast with the monotonous romances of 
the time, it is a highly conventional poem, and an 
interesting example of the way in which themes and 
treatment are handed on through the ages. The pearl 
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was a favourite symbol of medieval theologians as being 
a perfect production of nature, needing no lapidary or 
other treatment to enhance its lustre and beauty. The 
poet falls asleep and has his dream, as pretty well all 
the medizval poets fell asleep and dreamt, before they 
could usher in their subjects. When he wishes to realise 
the blest abode of the future, he copies out the vision of 
John, as John in his turn had borrowed from the Hebrew 
prophets. We observe the simple directness and realism 
of the English poet allied with the glowing imagination, 
the heightened style, the mysticism of Ezekiel. If space 


allowed, one might follow up the literary treatment of 


The way, in this viage 
Of thilke perfect glorious pilgrimage 
That hight Jerusalem celestial. 


Dante, for instance, had depicted, in his terrestrial 
paradise, a scene in some respects strikingly similar :— 
The wood, the flowers, the crystal river; the poet on one 
bank, Matilda on the other, holding theological converse ; 
the mystic symbolism, borrowed from the Hebrew 
prophets; all these coincidences appear, though it would 
be rash to conclude that our poet had read the 
“ Purgatorio.” Probably each poet used the material and 
traditions current at the time. 


Edmund Spenser caused his Red Cross Knight, after 
he had been purged of his faults, to be led to a height, 
whence he might see the city described by John. In his 


spacious stanza he tells us: 


From thence, far off he unto him did shew 
A little path that was both steepe and long, 
Which to a goodly Citty led his vew, 


Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong 
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Of perle and precious stone, that earthly tong 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell; 

To high a ditty for my simple song. 

The Citty of the greate king highte it well, 


Wherein eternall peace and happinesse doth dwell. 


As he thereon stood gazing, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fro descend 

From highest heven in gladsome companee, 
And with great joy into that Citty wend, 
As commonly as frend does with his frend. 
Whereat he wondred much, and gan enquere, 
What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty towres unto the starry sphere, 


And what unknowen nation there empeopled were? 


“Faire knight ” (quoth he), “ Hierusalem that is, 
The new Hierusalem.” 
Finally, not to pursue the subject further, John Bunyan 


writes : 


And behold! the city shone like the sun; the streets also 
were paved with gold, and in them walked many men with 
crowns upon their heads, palms in their hands, and golden 


harps to sing praises withal. 


The writer of ‘ Pearl” is unknown. Professor Gollancz 
hazards the guess that it was Ralph Strode—Chaucer’s 
* Philosophical Strode.” There is little to support this 
theory. The only MS. known is in a small quarto 
volume, containing theological extracts, ete., and four 
poems, all probably by the same hand, viz. :——“Sir Gawayn 
and the Green Knight” (probably the best of early 
English metrical romances), ‘ Pearl,” ‘* Clannesse,” and 
* Pacience.” 

Probably the poet sprang from the north-west of 
England, as he wrote in the West Midland dialect. He 
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knew the west; he describes the Wirral district. Such 
words as chylder, fayn, weete, nesch, farande (farrantly), 
drygh (dree), one (onely), thrych (thrutch), seche, brosten, 
clyppe, ho, nobut, mon, may indicate a Lancashire origin, 
though there is no conclusive evidence. 

“Pearl ” was probably written between 1355 and 1360. 
It combines the alliterative system which Langland was 
about to use with so much passion and moral fervour in 
his “ Piers Plowman”; and the rhyme system which 
Chaucer was about to establish as the vehicle for modern 
English poetry, except blank verse. 

Ten Brink remarks :—‘ At first, the verse combining 
alliteration and rhyme seems to have been more fully 
developed and adapted to a wider range of subjects in 
the north-west counties, and chiefly in Lancashire.” 

It is clear that our poet was a master of the technique 
of his art. He skilfully blended the two current modes 
of poetic expression in our tongue. He shaped his poem 
with careful regard to balance and symmetry. It consists 
of one hundred (another reminiscence of the “ Divina 
Commedia,’ with its hundred cantos), twelve-lined 
stanzas; these comprise twenty parts, each of five strophes, 
each part with a refrain. The refrains or burdens in the 
final lines are linked with and echoed or repeated in 
the first lines of succeeding stanzas, a subtle music 
emanating from the whole. The method of rhyming 
is:—ab, ab, ab, ab, be, be, each line bearing four 
accents. 

The poet, far from feeling that the artificial fetters he 
has imposed upon himself are irksome, moves with free- 
dom, grace and strength. He evidently delighted in 
metrical experiments. Assuming that he wrote “Gawayn,” 
“ Cleanness’”’ and “ Patience,’ we find that ‘‘ Cleanness ”’ 


and “ Patience’ are purely alliterative. “ Gawayn ts 
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in long alliterative stanzas, rounded off by short final 
lines in rhyme, giving a note of brightness, a lilt to the 
otherwise stately measure. 

His work is serious, didactic, moral, yet often lyrical, 
in his charmingly fresh descriptions of nature, or in those 
visionary scenes which fill him with rapture. Whoever 
he was, his craftsmanship is of a high order. He was at 
once simple, plain and vivid. Nor are telling lines 
wanting, such as “ The fader of folde and flode.” 

Professor Gollancz gives, in the preface to his admirable 
edition, a speculative outline of the poet’s career. 

One may repeat, then, that this unknown writer helps us 
to a fuller understanding of his time. Chaucer is, of course, 
its supreme interpreter, for his genial, catholic sympathies 
took in all kinds of men. None were alien to him. Lang- 
land, a Puritan before the name existed, and with a 
Puritan’s limitations, as well as his vehemence, leaves 
half of England’s folk untouched. Chaucer is “ sib” 
to them all. Yet the author of “ Pearl” has a place of 
his own. He also had something to tell us. His solitary 
MS. is very precious. In telling the sweet and touching 
story of the child whom he lost and found, we learn much 
of him and his fellows through the vista of shadowy 


centuries. 
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SHAP FELLS. 


An Autumn Memory. 
By Joun Mortimer 


T°? the Quietist and myself the English Lakeland was, 

in our more pronounced pedestrian days, a more 
frequented paradise than it has been in the intervening 
years. It was one of our early loves, and though we have 
since wandered far and wide, in other directions, it still 
possesses that charm of association with old delights which 
will never fade as long as memory holds. We were 
familiar with its valleys, and we called its mountains by 
their names. In that period of youthful enthusiasm, 
before the heyday in the blood grew tame, the loftiest 
summits had an irresistible attraction for our restless 
roaming feet, but we don’t climb mountains nowadays, 
finding it more in accordance with the gravity of years to 
seek our pleasure among lower elevations. So it happened 
in the autumn of the present year that our choice for a 
little holiday fell upon a strip of country on the Lakeland 
border, extending northward between Kendal and Penrith, 
and eastward, from the mountains which guard Hawes- 
water, and Ulleswater, to Appleby, with the beautiful 
valley of the Eden lying between. It is a country dis- 
playing every variety of landscape picturesqueness from 
wild, untamed grandeur, through varying degrees to the 
softest and sweetest expressions of pastoral loveliness; a 

- 
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country, withal, watered by many streams and with quaint 
old towns and villages scattered over it, and rich, too, in 
associations with border romance and chivalry, with its 
ruined castles, baronial halls, and other forms of fortified 
homesteads, reminiscent of ancient feuds, and raids, and 
forays. 

Over this delectable land we wandered at our own sweet 
will, gaining many experiences, which cannot all be set 
down here. Sometimes the sun shone, but oftener the rain 
rained upon us, but we were never unhappy, so that from 
these blended influences there has come a kind of rainbow 
radiance in the restrospect. Recalling those September 
days, as I sit by a December fire, many impressions come 
back to the mind, but those which detach themselves from 
the others most readily are centred about Shap, the village 
standing high up among the fells, and known, if not other- 
wise, to every traveller who passes by rail that way, as a 
place of bleak exposure, whose inhabitants are largely 
interested in the quarrying of granite. It is known, in a 
more intimate way, by pedestrians, and seekers of the 
picturesque, and at least one novelist has shown that he 
was well acquainted with it, and its surroundings. At my 
elbow, as I write, is a copy of Anthony Trollope’s story, 
“Can you forgive Her?” and turning to a chapter therein, 
on “ The Inn at Shap,” I come upon these words: “ There 
is a station at Shap, by which the railway company no 
doubt conceives that it has conferred on that somewhat 
rough and remote locality all the advantages of refined 
civilization, but I doubt whether the Shappites have been 
thankful for the favour. The landlord at the inn, for one, 
is not thankful. Shap had been a place owing all such 
life as it had possessed to coaching and posting. It had 
been a stage on the high road from Lancaster to Carlisle, 


and though it lay high and bleak among the fells, and was 
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a cold, windy, thinly-populated place—filling all travellers 
with thankfulness that they had not been made Shappites,— 
nevertheless it had its glory in its coaching and posting. 
I have no doubt that there are men and women who look 
back with a fond regret to the palmy days: of Shap.” 
Trollope, notwithstanding, I imagine that to many 
travellers Shap is an acceptable place, for, to those who 
require it, the air is bracing there, and has not that modern 
guide-book writer, Mr. Baddeley, drawn attention to it as 
an excellent starting point for a walking tour in the Lake 
District ? 

It was at the “ Greyhound,” an old hostelry near the 
station, and on the great north road, that the Quietist and 
I found comfortable and congenial quarters during our 
three or four days sojourn at Shap. Our inn, with old 
dates to be found carved on it without and within, had 
been a busy place in the coaching days, of which there 
seemed still a remaining as well as a reminiscent flavour, 
in the post-horses and carriages still obtainable there. It 
was interesting, too, in view of some modern forms of 
travelling, to learn from our landlady that this year, there 
had come that way more pedestrians of the knapsack order 
than for some time past. Good old knapsack! companion 
of one’s youth one would be sorry to see you fall into 
absolute neglect or disuse. 

From the “ Greyhound,” with shady trees on the bit of 
greensward across the way, the grey village straggles 
northward, in an intermittent and desultory fashion, for a 
considerable distance, and, from various open spaces on 
the left of it, you get views of the outlying mountains 
looming largely beyond the nearer walled pastures, and 
the intervening undulations of the fells. Swindale lies 
below there and to the right of it is Haweswater, hidden 


from sight in its mountain-guarded recess. It was for the 
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new experience of approaching Haweswater from this side 
that we had mainly come to Shap. Near upon five and 
thirty years had elapsed since I looked upon it last, and 
the occasion was a memorable one. As to an undiscovered 
region, I started out alone to explore it, on an autumn 
afternoon, in that year long gone by. Gaily strapping my 
knapsack on my back at the railway station at Staveley, I 
took my way along the Kentmere valley to the head of it 
and so to the pass of Nan Bield beyond, which gives access 
to the remote valley where Mardale lies. Night had come 
on when I reached the summit of the pass, and I had met 
with an accident in crossing a stone wall which left me a 
limping pilgrim in a darkened and unknown land. The 
mountains rose up all about the valley, giving it an air of 
majestic gloom. Harter Fell, with its wild precipices, 
towered above on the right, on the left were the crags 
above Blea Tarn, and the ridges of High Street. Below, 
far down in weird indistinctness, like “the misty mid- 
region of Weir,’ lay Small Water Tarn, with its rocky 
shore, and the shadows of the mountains reflected in its 
sombre depths. Viewed in that mysterious light which 
rests on the edge of dark, there was an awe-inspiring 
grandeur about the scene, which I have never forgotten. 
How, in the increasing darkness I descended painfully, 
and with doubtful steps as to my destination, down that 
rugged slope, and how when I had reached more level 
ground, when least expected, a light shone across the way, 
and I found myself safely at the “ Dun Bull” at Mardale, 
I must not set down in detail here; neither must I tell of 
that further journey on the morrow, when, through the 
mist, I limped over High Street to the pass of Kirkstone, 
and so to Ambleside and to ultimate ease and rest. 

It was but a partial view of the head waters of the lake 


that one got on that occasion, but it was an impressive 
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one, in the circumstances, and had remained a vivid 
mental picture. Now we were to approach it in a securer 
fashion, and make a more leisurely survey. Meanwhile 
Shap Abbey had to be visited, with a little loitering there 
among its shattered walls, dominated by the lofty ruined 
tower, which, with the grass-carpeted pavements, are all 
that remain of a once beautiful edifice, standing by the 
swirling stream, at the edge of the sallow-featured fell 
pastures. Thence by devious ways, that lead downwards 
from Shap village, we traversed the intervening miles, 
passing through Bampton, the village with its church 
clustered there by the Lowther side, just then in spate 
and with its water overflowing the banks. The foothills 
and mountain slopes that rise about Haweswater were now 
in immediate evidence, and entering thereupon we 
passed, on the left, the considerable homestead known as 
Thornthwaite Hall, where we had touch again with 
Anthony Trollope. This house, a little withdrawn from 
the roadway, and near the foot of the lake, is said to be the 
Vavasour Hall of the novel already referred to. The 
novelist knew this country well and has reflected it vividly 
in his book, but one has some difficulty, topographically, 
in reconciling the locality of the hall with some of the 
scenes and stirring incidents with which it is associated. 
Haweswater is one of the neglected beauties among 
lakes; it is Ullswater repeated on a smaller scale, with 
wooded slopes where the trees come down to the water's 
edge, and bare summits, and, at the upper end, lofty 
mountains, which impart to it a certain wild grandeur of 
environment. Along the road which skirts the lake we 
walked, picking raspberries from the little cane-jungles by 
the wayside, and having strange old memories stirred 
within us by the sight of the parsley fern, and the wall 
rue cropping out from the stone fences, until a storm of 
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wind and rain, accompanied by remote reverberations of 
thunder in the mountains, drove us back to Shap along the 
way we had come. It was along these roads where the 
mud is sticky and glutinous, that Trollope describes a 
villain of his story walking to the same destination as 
ourselves, in darkness, wind and rain. Says the novelist, 
introducing here an autobiographie note, ‘“ Wearily and 
wretchedly he plodded on. A man may be very weary in 
such a walk as that and yet be by no means wretched. 
Tired, hungry, cold, wet, and nearly penniless, I have sat 
me down and slept among these mountain tracks—have 
slept because nature refused to allow longer wakefulness. 
But my heart has been as light as my purse, and there has 
been something in the air of the hills that made me 
buoyant and happy in the midst of my weariness.” 

From our comfortable inn we sallied forth in other 
directions, but the most memorable of these walks was the 
one which took us over the fells to Kendal, sixteen miles 
away, ona grey, wet, and stormy day. The road is carried 
high over those desolate spaces with their vast undulations 
stretching out to remote distances. In any condition of 
weather these fells have a fascination for me which I 
should find it difficult to explain, save in some lines I met 
with somewhere, in which the poet says :— 


I love all waste 
And solitary places, where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 


Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be. 


On the way we met flocks of white-fleeced sheep being 
driven marketwards by their shepherds, with attendant 
dogs to keep the inevitable stragglers within the line of 
march. This was not to be done without much bleating 
and barking, for it is of the nature of sheep to break 
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bounds and go astray; we say so when in church we make 
confession, and liken ourselves to them in this errant 
disposition. When these had gone on their way and we 
had reached a more lonely and exposed part of the road we 
caught sight of a pedestrian moving towards us slowly 
and like one who was footsore. He was comparatively a 
young man, and as he approached us it was evident that 
he was not a tramp, but undoubtedly a poor traveller who, 
in his attire, showed that he had seen better days. He 
would have passed on, but a question regarding the way 
that lay before us brought him to a halt. A curiosity as 
to the purpose of his travelling led to a further conversa- 
tion and to the telling how he had once been a bank clerk 
in a far-off city, but had gone wrong; how his friends 
had sent him to an American ranch, but to no good pur- 
pose, and how he was now making his way back to his 
native place, in a worse plight than he had left it. With 
a frank confession, confirmed by his looks, he said that he 
had been sorely and deservedly punished for his misdoings, 
and had suffered greatly during the last few days. Not 
in the way of excuse, but as indicating some defect in 
nature he remarked: “I come of people who are either 
very good or very bad.” In accepting a modest offer of 
assistance which had to be pressed upon him, he said he 
neither looked for nor expected any such help, and in 
parting, as though to emphasise his sense of his own un- 
worthiness, his last words were: “I assure you it is a very 
undeserving case.” 

Undeserving from his point of view the case might be, 
but I should be slow to believe that it was by any means 
hopeless, in view of such evident self-upbraiding, and so 
sitting by a December fire at the season whose spirit is 
that of peace and goodwill to men, one has kindly and 
hopeful thoughts for that poor wayfarer, who finds his 
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place in that wide charity which Tennyson expresses when 
he says :— 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off— at last, to all 


And every winter change to spring. 
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JAMES HEYWOOD. 


By Cuaries W. Sutton. 


NE of the rarest of Manchester books is a small volume 
entitled “ Letters and Poems on Several Subjects, 

by Mr. Heywood,” the second and last edition of which 
was published in 1726. This is called, on its title-page, 
the second edition, but it is really the third. The Poems 
were originally published in a sixpenny pamphlet in 1721, 


and the “ Poems and Letters ” in 1722. 

It is a trivial book to have been produced in the 
Augustan age of English letters, though the influence of 
that age is distinctly traceable in its pages. It is a 
forgotten book, and perhaps deservedly forgotten; but I 
am one of those who love to take up neglected books, and 
try to find out something about the lives and characters 
of their authors. James Heywood, inconspicuous though 
he may have been in the great world of letters, is yet, 
to my mind, deserving of consideration as a man of 
distinctive character and as a native of Manchester. 

He was born at Manchester, and was baptised at the 
Collegiate Church on February 21st, 1687-8. His father 
was named John, a currier or leather dealer, dwelling at 
Church-yard-side, the same who in the Poll Book for 1690 

ras assessed at eleven shillings. Fifteen years before that 
date he was appointed by the Court Leet as a “ by-law 
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man for Church-yard-side,” and was afterwards fined 
22s. 6d. for not serving the office. On several occasions 
he was chosen to be a “ searcher or sealer of leather,” that 
is, he was made an officer of the Court to prevent the 
cutting and gashing of raw hides. With what diligence 
he performed the duties of that office we know not, but, 
sal to say, he was himself more than once mulcted in 
fines for cutting or selling “leather unsealed according 
to the Statute.” He was a respectable burgess nevertheless, 
a man of property, who in 1678 purchased certain lands 
in Church-yard-side. He attained the dignity of Church- 
warden of Manchester in 1688, and when his younger 
children were baptised he was styled “ Mr.” John Heywood 
in the church register. 

The currier’s son, James, attended the Manchester 
Grammar School at the time when the Rev. William 
Barrow, who was afterwards styled by his pupil as “an 
indefatigable schoolmaster and an excellent Grecian,” 
was high-master, and Mr. Thompson, “an excellent 
grammarian, a skilful Latinist, and well versed in 
botany,” was second master. At this school he acquired, 
among other accomplishments, a beautiful handwriting, 
and learned the trick of introducing tags of Latin verse 
in his correspondence. An imitation of one of Martial’s 
Epigrams, perpetrated when at Manchester School, is 
given in his book. It is certain that he always retained a 
strong affection for his Alma Mater. 

His tutor in the art of “ aceompting ” was Mr. Molineux, 
Mathematician in Manchester, on whose death in 1712 he 
wrote an elegy, ending thus :— 

This trading town the greatest loss sustains ; 
No skilful Master of Accompts remains ; 
The best Arithmetician being dead, 


Th’ expiring Science hangs its drooping head. 
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This “ trading town”’ did not afford sufficient scope for 
the talents of James Heywood, and he migrated to London 
at some undiscovered date. He was apparently here in 
1709, when he wrote “A Compendious Character of the 
Celebrated Beauties of Manchester,” by way of reply to 
“many scandalous pamphlets and scurrilous lampoons 
which this town of late hath exposed to the perusal of 
the censorious age.” The lampoons would probably be 
interesting. That description can hardly be applied to the 
answers of the ladies’ young champion. The “ reigning 
beauties of the town,’ as he styles them, included 
Mrs. Chetham, Mrs. Greenaugh, Mrs. Sleigh, Mrs. Garside, 
Mrs. Margaret Hyde and Mrs. Diggles, and they are 
represented as possessing every imaginable virtue and 
grace, and while they each and all had a lively wit, they 
had no trace of redeeming or loveable blemish. 

By the year 1712, when he was twenty-four years of age, 
he had certainly settled in London. He was then very 
busy with his pen, sending a short contribution to the 
‘‘ Spectator,” and others to the “ Plain-Dealer” and similar 
papers; “all which,” he says, “ I writ at intervals when I 
was disengaged from business, purely for my diversion ; for 
I never suffer any amusements of this nature to get the 
ascendant of business.” Some few years later he seems 
to have fallen in love with a lady whom, after the fashion 
of his day, he calls by a name which is not her own. 
His effusions to “ Lucinda” form a good proportion of 
the poems in his little book. She, however, became, he 
confidently affirms, “an inhabitant of those bright and 
glorious mansions, which are the sure rewards of that 
exemplary virtue and piety she was peculiarly distin- 
guished for.” He apparently did not marry for many 
years afterwards, probably not till after 1730. I have 


not yet discovered the poems he addressed to her who was 
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destined to be his wife. He sent his son, John Heywood, 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1762, and M.A. in 1765. His daughter married into 
one of the county families of Cornwall, her husband being 
the only son of Christopher Hawkins of Trewinnard, St. 
Erth’s, and the brother of Lady (Richard) Vyvyan. 

Some of James Heywood’s personal habits are touched 
upon by Richard Steele, in the “ Guardian.” “ There is 
a silly habit,” he says, ““ among many of our minor orators, 
who display their eloquence in the several coffee-houses of 
this fair city, to the no small annoyance of considerable 
number of Her Majesty’s spruce and loving subjects, and 
that is a humour they have got of twisting off your buttons. 
These ingenious gentlemen are not able to advance three 
words until they have got fast hold of one of your buttons; 
but as soon as they have procured such an excellent 
handle for discourse they will indeed proceed with great 
elocution. I know not how well some may have escaped, 
but for my part I have often met with them to my cost, 
having, I believe, within these three years last past been 
argued out of several dozens, insomuch that I have for 
some time ordered my tailor to bring me home with every 
suit a dozen at least of spare ones, to supply the place of 
such as from time to time are detached, as an help to 
discourse, by the vehement gentlemen before mentioned. 
This way of holding a man in discourse is much practised 
in the coffee-houses within the city, and does not indeed 
so much prevail at the politer end of the town. It is, 
likewise, more frequently made use of among the small 
politicians than any other body of men; I am therefore 
something cautious of entering into controversy with this 
species of statesmen, especially the younger fry; for if 
you offer in the least to dissent from anything that one 
of these advances, he immediately steps up to you, takes 
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hold of one of your buttons, and indeed will soon convince 
you of the strength of his argumentation. I remember, 
upon the news of Dunkirk’s being delivered into our 
hands, a brisk little fellow, a politician and an able 
engineer, had got into the middle of Batson’s coffee-house, 
and was fortifying Graveling for the service of the most 
christian King with all imaginable expedition. The work 
was carried on with such success that in less than a 
quarter of an hour’s time he had made it almost 
impregnable, and, in the opinion of several worthy citizens 
who had gathered round him, full as strong both by 
sea and land as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I 
happened, however, inadvisedly to attack some of his 
outworks, upon which, to show his great skill likewise in 
the offensive part, he immediately made an assault upon 
one of my buttons, and carried it in less than two minutes, 
notwithstanding I made as handsome a defence as was 
possible. He had likewise invested a second, and would 
certainly have been master of that too in a very little time 
had he not been diverted from this enterprise by the 
arrival of a courier, who brought advice that his presence 
was absolutely necessary in the disposal of a beaver, upon 
which he raised the siege, and indeed retreated with 
precipitation.” 

“ The real person here alluded to,” remarks the annotator 
on this passage, ““ was Mr. James Heywood. He outlived 
this silly habit, however, and gave the annotator this, and 
a variety of similar information, gratis, for he was not a 
button worse or better for it.” 

He was in business as a wholesale linen draper in 
Gracechurch Street, and subsequently in Fish Street Hill, 
and in 1734 was elected a Governor of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Three years later, 5th April, 1737, he was 


appointed a Governor of the Bridewell and Bethlem 
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Hospitals, and he also held similar appointments at Christ’s 
Hospital and the London Workhouse. 

His position in the City led him to be marked out for 
civie distinction, and he was nominated and elected an 
Alderman of Aldgate Ward on 28th November, 1746. 
His ambitions not being in this direction, he refused to 
take upon himself the office, and paid the fine of £500 
to escape serving it. He died in the 89th year of his age, 
at his house in Austin-Friars, on July 25rd, 1776, having 
retained, the chronicler says, “ his health and spirits until 
within a short period of his departure.” 

A further examination of Heywood’s “ Letters and 
Poems ” may give us some additional insight into his mind 
and habits. Passing over the amiable and harmless 
amatory poems, I may mention his elegiac verses on 
Joseph Addison, those on seeing the funeral of Matthew 
Prior, and his addresses to Mr. Gay on his “ Trivia,” and 
Sir Richard Steele on his comedy of the “ Conscious 
Lovers ;” also an epilogue spoken by a comedian at the 
Preston Guild of 1722. His poem on the death of 
Molineux, the mathematician, I have already named. 

Some of the Letters were originally addressed to his old 
schoolfellows, one of whom he visited at Brasenose College, 
Oxford; and they deal in a sensible, though sententious, 
way with such matters as, how a man should conduct 
himself when paying his addresses to a woman, on the 
ill-effects of immoderate drinking, the advantages of being 
well-dressed, even above your station in life, and the 
disadvantages of being unable to dance. He advises a 
father not to make his son a dull, plodding curate, but 
to send him up to the City and put him in the way of 
becoming a Sheriff or an Alderman of London. He is 
indignant with one who had been guilty of “ scandal and 


ingratitude,” and severely tells him, “ I have razed your 
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name out of the catalogue of my friends.” On the woes 
of bachelors and maids intent on marrying he has much 
to say, both in his letters and papers. He is 
angry with those who sing too loud in church, and 
sorrowful to see the theatres crowded when an indifferent 
play is acted, and churches thin when eminent and 
orthodox divines preach in them. He is sarcastic on 
women’s patches and hoops: “The ladies’ hoops are now 
made so large and their head-dresses so small that the 
ladies seem to be of a pyramidal form.” There are some 
good delineations of characters met with in taverns and 
clubs, and one or two amusing stories well told. He is 
fond of taking his friends into Westminster Abbey to 
view the tombs and monuments and to moralise thereon, 
and speaks thus of certain well-known public places: 
“ When I am in St. James’s Park I have a prospect of the 
Court, I see a large canal, rows of trees regularly planted, 
but it has not the natural charms the Spring Garden is 
peculiarly distinguished for.” 

Like many another Londoner, for he had evidently 
become one, he is sensible of the delights of the 
country, and uses terms of rapture in describing the 
pastoral charms of Petersham. There is a curious 
passage on country stiles. Writing under the names of 
Chloe and Dorinda, he complains of the annoyance they 
experienced from some young sparks stopping to watch 
them get over the stiles during a suburban walk. The 
paper continues: “ These stiles about the fields of this 
Metropolis are fitter for a country squire to leap his horse 
over than for females of modesty to climb over. In our 
native counties of Lancashire and Cheshire the stiles are 
made of an easy ascent and descent, and staves so regularly 
placed that we go over them with pleasure.” 


Among the miscellaneous contributions are “ characters ” 
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of Richard Wroe, the silver-tongued Warden of Man- 
chester, and the Rev. W. Barrow, Master of the Grammar 
School, both of value for biographical data. 

While examining recently some Chetham family papers, 
in the possession of Captain Clowes, I came across a bundle 
of James Heywood’s letters to James Chetham, of 
Castleton, with Chetham’s notes of his own letters in 
reply. These letters were written between September, 
1757, and September, 1765. James Chetham was the 
last male representative of his family, in whom the 
property of all the branches of the family became 
concentrated. He was a year or two younger than 
Heywood, and appears to have been at the Manchester 
Grammar School at the same time. He afterwards went 
to Cambridge, and in 1709 was admitted to Gray’s Inn, 
and in 1718 was called to the Bar. For ten years he was 
Recorder of Macclesfield, and also filled the post of 
Deputy Steward of the Macclesfield Courts. Both these 
offices he resigned in 1750, on succeeding to the estates 
of his cousin, Humphrey Chetham, of Castleton. Thence- 
forth until his death, nineteen years afterwards, he resided 
on his property, a gouty but kindly old man, with a 
well-founded reputation as a man of great intelligence 
and judicious benevolence. He was an able lawyer, but 
not puffed up by professional pride. On one occasion he 
wrote with great diffidence as to an opinion given by 
him on some legal point propounded by James Heywood, 
whereupon his old friend replied on 7th September, 1765 : 
“You are pleased to make a modest apology that your 
judgment is not now (if ever it was) to be relied on. 
[ have had ocular demonstration of your early and close 
application to the study of the law, at your chambers in 
Coney-Court, Gray’s Inn, and after in those nearer the 


Hall, and have the opinion of the judicious Mr. Fazakerley, 
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who has told me you were the ablest lawyer in the North 
of England, and I have often thought your retirement 
from business was a loss to our country. But I think you 
acted very prudently, and hope it was a preservative of 
your health.” 

James Heywood, ever busy with other people’s affairs 
as well as his own, transacted his friend’s financial 
business in London, investing his money and drawing his 
dividends, informing him of the rise and fall of stocks 
and funds and how the fluctuations were affected by the 
prospect of peace or the downfall of Ministers. In a 
letter of September 8, 1762, he writes: “The principal 
topic of conversation here is about the terms of peace. 
After such a series of victories and so many acquisitions 
our situation is such as one would be apt to think enables 
us to prescribe terms of peace to our enemies, but it is 
strongly reported that the preliminaries are already 
settled, which are in general disapproved of. The French 
are such a perfidious people, if we do make a good and 
lasting peace, in a few years I am afraid we shall be 
involved in another war. We have been at an immense 
expense in carrying out this war, and have been blessed 
with uncommon success; therefore, as one of our public 
newspapers very justly observed, ‘as in lawsuits so in war, 
we ought to make our adversaries pay cost if they are 
cast,’ instead of which, I am afraid, we must bear the 
enormous expense without gaining any advantage.” Some 
months later, July 25, 1765, Chetham writes: “I am 
sorry to find by the papers that the ferment in town 
continues. A foreign war seems to suit the temper of this 
nation better than peace. I remember an old gentleman 
at the latter end of Queen Ann’s wars said he did not 
desire to see peace, for if we were at peace with our 
foreign enemies we should fall out among ourselves. So 

D 
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it happened then and so, to our reproach, it happens now.” 
“There has been lately a great many revolutions at 
Court,” writes Heywood in February, 1763. “ The Duke 
of Newcastle has been at the helm, and in the zenith of 
power many years has expended a large fortune, and has 
disposed of most places in the Church and State, and now 
is dwindled that I much question whether he has the 
power to put in an excise-man or a tide-waiter. Those 
that are placed on the summit of power,” he sententiously 
observes, “ stand on a slippery foundation.” On another 
oceasion he quotes the following lines which he had sent 


toa newspaper : 


On the Ins and Outs 
Courtiers and placemen make a rout, 
They change the scene and shift about ; 
A scramble for the loaves and fishes 


Are all their views and all their wishes. 


Heywood was never a purchaser of East India Stock, 
which he says was a trading concern and liable to many 
fluctuations. A letter in 1764 reflects the heart-burning 
that existed among East Indian Directors in consequence 
of Lord Clive’s proposals with regard to the control of 
affairs in India. 

A subject which occupied the thoughts and pens of 
the two friends was the great failure of a Manchester 
merchant named Touchet, of whom Heywood remarks : 
“ His insatiable ambition for aggrandizing himself ani 
his extensive desire of monopolising business from almost 
every quarter of the globe, Icarus-like soaring too high, 
has occasioned this downfall, and plunged him into such 
« labyrinth in which he will find it difficult to extricate 
himself. Had he moved in his own proper sphere of life. 


kept to the Manchester trade, and, as our Church 
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Catechism advises, to learn to get his own living in that 
state of life into which it should please God to call him, 
he might then have lived in affluence and reputation, and 
have provided happily for his numerous family. But 
some persons are for crowding too much sail, by which 
method many a vessel has been shipwrecked.” 

Some gossip about certain men of the law of Lancashire 
und Cheshire origin may be quoted. “The judicious 
Mr. Fazakerley ” has already been named. “ He has 
indeed been a credit to our country ” (meaning county), 
says Chetham. ‘This was Nicholas Fazakerley, a 
Lancashire man, a renowned conveyancer, whose Jacobite 
politics prevented his attaining the honours of his 
profession. He was M.P. and Recorder of Preston, and 
his portrait now hangs in the Harris Library there, a 
bequest given to the town by his old Clerk, Robert 
Boulton, as a memorial that * Preston had once an honest 
man to represent it in Parliament.” 

When it was rumoured that Yates was about to be 
made a judge, Ileywood observed: * Mr. Joseph Yates, 
I believe, has taken a great deal of pains and been very 
studious; he is allowed to have great merit in his 
profession. He retains our country accent very much, 
which I think is a disadvantage at the Bar. Mr. 
Wilbraham does the same. Though he has the established 
character of a sound lawyer I think it would be more 
pleasing if he had not so much of the old Cheshire dialect.” 
Yates seems to have been rather delicate. Heywood says: 
‘I do not take him to have a good stamen, and as his 
business is likely to increase I am of opinion it will not 
mend his constitution. 1 met him not long since in 
Cheapside and advised him not to chew too much on Coke 
upon Littleton.” This Joseph Yates was an ancestor of 


Mr. J. M. Yates, K.C., the present Stipendiary Magistrate 
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of the County Police Court. He was born at Manchester 
in 1722, and went to the Grammar School. He was made 
a judge in January, 1764, having previously been 
knighted. He had the distinetion of being styled “a 
great lawyer and an honest man” by the author of the 
‘Letters of Junius,” who commends him for his spirited 
opposition to Lord Mansfield. The Mr. Wilbraham whose 
Cheshire dialect is mentioned, would, I think, be Randle 
Wilbraham, of Rode Hall, Cheshire, who died in 1770, 
and was the grandfather of the first Lord Skelmersdale. 
‘I observe,” writes Heywood, in February, 1764, * Mr. 
Norton, of Chadderton, son of the late Mr. Thomas Norton, 
your neighbour, is created a barrister. The father was 
always reckoned a prudent economist. I think he married 
a lady with a large fortune. I remember the grandfather 
when he used to attend the Quarter Sessions at Manchester. 
(me of our countrymen appointed a judge and another 
« barrister within a short space of time is an honour to 
our country.” Another lawyer who is named is Dauntesey 
Smith, an attorney in Manchester, who was engaged on 
Hleywood’s behalf in a chancery suit about some property 
in Fennel Street. This matter troubled our quondam 
linen-draper more than a little. “I retired,” he says, 
* from business to have a gquietus in the evening of life: 
in the course of transacting business forty years I do not 
remember I ever had a law-suit to interrupt me during 
that time.” And now, having been drawn into this 
troublesome business, he takes up an attitude not 
dissimilar to that of many another peaceful man in like 
circumstances: “Though the loss of this affair could 
be but trifling and inconsiderable to me, yet, as I think 
[ have a just right to it, if I could be able to make 


an honest and proper defence, I should be glad to have 


it tried, rather than such a person as Il n should 
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triumph over me.” One cannot help regretting that 
Lawyer Chetham, who rode over to Smedley to consult 
Dauntesey Smith, should have found Heywood’s case weak 
through lack of evidence. 

In the affairs of his native town Heywood still took a 
keen interest, though he had been absent from it so long; 
and in 1763 he was asked by the clergy of the Collegiate 
Church to use his influence with Chetham in the matter 
of a dispute about the nomination of a curate of Blackley 
Chapel. Chetham rather resented this method of the 
clergy’s approaching him, and said: “Since I am near 
them and not inaccessible you must be a little surprised 
at their roundabout application, notwithstanding the 
reason they give for it. When any of the body think 
fit to apply direct to me I shall give them a proper answer 
without troubling you.” There are other allusions to 
ecclesiastical personages. In February, 1764, Heywood 
writes: “ Dr. Wray, Vicar of Rochdale, has petitioned 
Parliament to grant leases of the glebe lands for a term 
of years to build on . . . which, I doubt not, will be of 
great advantage to the present Vicar as well as his 
successors. The Warden and Fellows of the Collegiate 
Church have likewise applied that they may be empowered 
to grant leases for a term of years to build houses on 
their glebe. I remember there were a great many ruinous 
houses in that town which belong to the College, which 
will make their stalls more beneficial, and many streets 
there will have much better houses in them.” We are 
afterwards told that the Rector of Bury, as well as the 
Vicar of Rochdale and the Manchester Clergy, succeeded 
in obtaining what was desired. 

In the same year Chetham mentions “the work there 
has been among the ecclesiastics at Manchester, and the 


ferment their conduct raised in that town,” meaning the 
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contentions in the Chapter over the election of a Fellow 
ot the Church, when, as they could not come to an 
agreement, the appointment lapsed to the Crown, who 
put in Richard Clowes, then Chaplain of the Collegiate 
Church. In less than twelve months after his instalment as 
Fellow, Clowes died at the early age of twenty-nine years. 
Richard Clowes was a fellow student with Lleywood’s son 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and an intimate and deai 
friend of his. On Clowes’s death Heywood thought it 


would have been as well if he had continued longer at 


College. He goes on to say: “tle had a great tlow 
of spirits, but was not of a strong constitution . . . after 


he had met with such success in ecclesiastical preferments, 
I doubt not his family and other friends would be very 
cheerful in commemorating it; and several of his relations 
marrying since he left College, many entertainments of 
course succeeded one another, which made it a very 
different scene of life to what he met with at his 
Alma Mater.” 
Heywood again and again dwells with pleasant 
anticipation of intended visits to his native county, and 
especially to his old friend at Castleton, but one thing 
or another prevents the fulfilment of his wishes. He had 
last visited Castleton in 1757, and on his return home 
wrote some verses. “ From a view on the terrace walk in 
the garden of Edward Chetham, Esq., of Castleton : 
This ancient seat on rising ground 
With various prospects does abound : 
Here feathered warblers cheer the day 
With tuneful lays in every spray.” 

and so On. 


(in two occasions Heywood’s excuse for failing to 


undertake the journey was that the Bishop of Sodor and 
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Man had been making a long stay at his house. This 
prelate was good Mark Hildesley, who succeeded Bishop 
Wilson in 1755, and who completed and published the 
Manx translation of the Bible. The Bishop died in 1772, 
and in his will we find the following passage :—‘* I leave 
to my worthy friend James Heywood, Esq., of Austin 
Fryers, London, my most hearty thanks and acknowledge- 
ment; in the first place, for the honour he did me, and the 
confidence he placed in me, by committing his son and 
heir to my care in his education, across the seas to the 
Isle of Man, for three years; and for the handsome 
compensation annually and punctually remitted to me for 
the same, which I would now willingly return to him 
were it not that I conceive his generous soul would disdain 
to accept it. I do also most thankfully acknowledge the 
many and great civilities received from him and his 
family by the hospitable reception at sundry times 
bestowed on me at his house in Austin Fryers; and, lastly, 
for the great services he carefully did me in the charge of 
transacting my affairs in London. He neither wants nor 
expects, | am persuaded, any pecuniary compensation, but 
rather rejoices in the satisfaction of having been more 
than my nominal friend. I desire, however, his and Mrs. 
and Miss Heywood’s acceptance of a ring as a small 
memorial of my affectionate regard; and, together with a 
ring, that my late pupil, John Heywood, Esq., would 
honour me with the receipt of ten pounds for mourning 
to be worn one month only, in memory of his foster-father. 
| also give to him, the said John Heywood, my large folio 
volume of prints and characters of eminent personages, 
bound in Turkey or Morocco leather; which, though not 
now in England, will be carefully transmitted to him.” 

It is not without interest to find that when Hildesley 


was collecting subscriptions for printing the Manx Bible 
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he received a donation of four guineas from James 
Ileywood and his family. 

Heywood’s references to his son and to the rich legacies 
which his daughter's Cornish husband had received and 
was expecting may be passed over. I may be allowed, 
however, a few words concerning the seasonable presents 
which about Christmas time passed between London anid 
Castleton. From the house in Austin Fryers came barrels 
of oysters, and in return the good folks there received good 
Lancashire potted woodcock, as may be seen by the 
following extracts : 

From leywood, Friday, 1ith December, 1762: “I 
received your kind present of the pots of woodcocks, which 
proved very good and are put up by a careful, judicious 
person, for which you have our sincere thanks. I have 
(according to your own desire) sent you but one barrel of 
oysters, by Samuel Swain’s waggon, who will be at the 
Pack Horse, in Market Street Lane, on ‘Tuesday or 
Wednesday, and I hope they will prove good.” 

On Ist January, 1763, Chetham writes: “I give you 
thanks for the oysters; they arrived at the time mentioned 
(which has not always been the case with the carriers), 
and proved very good, and I hope your lady's favourable 
expressions of the woodcocks were more than a 
compliment.” ‘There are a dozen and a half notices of the 
passage of birds and bivalves: * The woodcocks you were 
so kind to send me proved very good, and were potted by 
a skilful and judicious person; my family never partaked 
of them but we always drank our best wishes for your 
health.” * Your kind present of two barrels of oysters 
arrived at Manchester the day you mentioned, and proved 
very good. I had the pleasure of drinking your health 
with some company at the eating them, and wish the 


woodcocks have proved as good in their kind.” The 
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correspondents were on one occasion much concerned 
about the over-seasoning of the woodeocks. But I have 
perhaps quoted enough, and will conclude with the hope 
that I have not made a mistake in thinking that these 
notes on a batch of time-worn and long-forgotten letters 
of two old Manchester men will be of interest to her 


citizens of to-day. 
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THE GREEN HEDGE. 
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By Witiram KE. A. Axon. 


Thus did Death one summer day 
By the green hedge as he lay. 


| KATH lay ‘neath the hedge and slept : 
Down the narrow field path crept 

One who o’er his crutches bent, 

Worn and old and blind and spent, 

Praying Death to end his pain, 

But Death answered not again. 

Blind, he saw not where Death lay, 

And groaning went upon his way. 

But the groaning that he made 

Wakened Death there in the shade. 

* Shall [ slay or shall I spare? 

It may be that pain and care 





Yet may cleanse him as by fire, 
Free him from all foul desire, 


Sp ae eek Sk SE EA ea 


And prepare him for the end, 
Making Death a real friend.” 


So the cripple crept in pain, 


Death to slumber turned again! 


“<Se 


Thus did Death one summer day 
By the green hedge as he lay. 
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Then there came a little child, 
Holding pansies, sweet and wild, 
Singing as the birdie sings 

With the sunshine on its wings: 
And her song, so sweet and clear, 
Even Death himself must hear. 
Then she stood amidst the grass 
To watch the fleecy cloudlets pass ; 
Then she danced in laughing glee 
To the music of a bee. 

Then when she was tired of play 
By the side of Death she lay. 
Death said: * I will take the child, 
Pure and sweet and undefiled, 
Knowing not life’s sin and stain, 
Knowing not life’s care and pain.” 
So Death took her to his breast, 
And gently hushed her into rest. 


Thus did Death one summer day 
By the green hedge as he lay. 
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A VANISHED BOWER. 
By Artrucr W. Fox. 


N ORE than five and twenty years ago a lonely path 
wound through tangled briar and lush greenwood 


to the ancient Hall of B , whose lords had held sway 
over miles of the neighbouring land from the days of 
William the Norman. Gnarled oaks wreathed their 


knotty boughs overhead, towering above stunted alders, 
grey sallows and luxuriant hazel-bushes, once the nesting- 
place of birds no longer found in Britain. A little stream 
murmured over its golden pebbles to the tall campions, 
and fragrant meadow-sweet, and slender ragged robins and 
dainty herb-roberts, which stood listening on the brink. 
A thick undergrowth shaded the grass beneath the aged 
trees, from whose “ fantastic roots ever and anon a sly 
viper might be seen gliding to its hidden lair at the sound 
of a passing footfall. Honeysuckle in full bloom vied 
with the snowy crowns of the Gueldres-rose, amongst the 
branches of which the slender tendrils and delicate creamy 
flowers of the climbing corydalis clung like a lace mantle. 
Roses, red and white, poured their sweetness upon the 
summer air, the wild angelica was just unfurling its pink 
umbels, while the coarser kecksy stood stiff and sturdy over 
the yellow lamb’s-toes, blue milkworts and white bedstraw 
in the clear spaces of the woodland. By the side of the 


path, in a sheltered nook, lay two silent pools, in which 
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giant carp lazily and noiselessly stirred the floating weeds. 
Qaks overhung the still waters and bordered the bower, 
wherein the twin ponds shone like two bright eyes. 
Blue forget-me-nots, and taller water-plaintain, and the 
russet leaves of the horse-mint with the flowerless stems of 
the skulleap grew in the shallows, while the oval shields 
of the pondweed, green and brown by turns, and flecked 
with china-mark moths, covered much of the nearer pool. 

In this nearer bower I lay meditating one summer day 
on the very spot where John Gerard, the father of English 
botany, had meditated more than three centuries before 
me. Gradually time seemed to leap backward over the 
broad stream of years; the woodland grew denser, the calls 
of unaccustomed birds rang in my ears, the beauty of 
long-vanished flowers bloomed before my eyes. <A lazier 
summer air breathed forth its full delight of varied 
perfumes, and methought I heard a sudden splash in the 
nearer pool. TI looked up and saw a strange sight. Here, 
on his knees, regardless of his trim silken hose, with his 
hat and cloak flung from him to alight where they would, 
clinging with one hand to the branch of an oak, was a 
slight, well-knit man of about the middle age, vainly 
struggling to reach something which he saw in the water. 
At a short distance stood a younger gallant, gaily clad in 
the magnificence of Elizabethan costume, keenly following 
with his eyes the flight of a heron disturbed by his anxious 
comrade. 

* Would IT had my hawk,” he muttered; “ she is but a 
haggard; yet I would fain have matched her against yon 
long-legged wader.” 

The next moment his attention was fastened by a souse 
in the pool, and turning hastily to see what had become 
of his cousin, he laughed long and lustily when he 


perceived his companion’s evil plight. The cloak of that 
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worthy enthusiast was stretched upon a many-thorned 
briar, to its great detriment; his hat hung on a convenient 
twig, where it dangled just out of reach, while its owner, 
with one leg in the water and one arm still round the oaken 
bough, was plunging his other arm into the pool almost 
up to the shoulder, and striving with might and main to 
reach something, which as sedulously avoided his grasp. 

“For the love of our blessed Lady, what art seeking, 
cousin John?” asked the young sportsman. ‘ Shouldst 
remember thou’rt no hern to go a-fishing at the bottom 
of the pool. “Tis deep, I tell thee, and ‘twere wiser for 
thee to pull thyself back, lest thou get such a ducking 
as thy folly warrants. Thou’rt dipping thy beard now, 
and mightst spare thyself the trouble, since thou’lt be over 
head and ears next.” 

He received no answer for a time, and he drew softly 
near to the water’s edge to learn what had caught his grave 
cousin’s keen eyes. He could only see that he was groping 
about the pond and trying to grasp the stiff stem and 
spiked leaves and scanty white flowers of a great plant. 
to the huge disturbance of the tranquil carp. 

“A murrain take these plaguey herbalists, for so they 
call themselves, who are little better than old 
medicine-men,’ he exclaimed with much _heartiness. 
“Had he had a spark of true manhood he would have 
cared more for the flight of yonder hern than to dip his 
venerable beard in a filthy pond to catch some mucky 
weed. Cousin John,” he shouted, “ for the love of thy 
life, heave thy self up; I would not have to carry thee like 
a drowned rotten to the Hall.” 


wives’ 


Without seeming to have heard a word spoken to him 
the other turned his face towards me, and I saw it was 
John Gerard of deathless memory. “ An thou lovest me, 


Tom,” he called, “* give me thy hand; I’ve gotten a goodly 
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treasure, and I fear it will slip from my grasp. Have a 
care, natheless,” he added slyly with a glance which called 
a great blush to Master Tom’s cheek, “ that thou soil not 
thy fine silken hose, lest Mistress Alice look not kindly 
upon thee when walkest with her this night.” 

With something of irritation in his face, Tom came 
gingerly up to his cousin, and with both hands laid hold 
of him by the seruff of the neck until he had brought 
him toa dryer place. “‘ What hast found?” he asked, not 
a little peevishly, and casting his eye on a big splash of 
mud upon his gay hose, “to make it worth while to play 
a madman’s trick like that? NShouldst at least have been 
an otter, man, then thou couldst have lived both in the 
water and on dry land.” 


John Gerard shook himself like a water-spaniel, and 
then shook the herb in his hand. “ Grammercy, my sage 
cousin,’ he said with something of a smile, “ for thy 
kindly help. Seest thou this, or hath the light of love so 
blinded thine eyes that thou canst see naught save fair 
Mistress Alice.” 

* What hath Mistress Alice to do with thee, old dipper?” 
returned Master Tom with another fine blush. “ She will 
not meddle with thy mucky weeds, mayst be sure of that. 
What hast gotten? It’s foul enough to make a bed for 
Old Nick himself.” 

“ Blaspheme not, most learned Tom,’ said John 
banteringly; ‘meddle not with matters beyond thine 
understanding. This little weed, as simple as it seemeth, 
is a rarity here. We herbalists would call it in the Latin 
tongue, which thou only hearest at Mass, Muilitaris 
Aizoides.” 

* Jesu-Maria, what a name,’ cried Master Tom, some- 


what displeased by the implied slight upon his learning; 


a 
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“and thou hast made me sully my new French hosen for 
the sake of a beggarly, what dost call it?” 

“Truly Iam sorry for thy hosen, mine excellent cousin,” 
answered the botanist. ‘“ But hosen will wash, while 
science must be attended to, when occasion serveth.”’ 

“The Ten Plagues of Egvpt take thy science and thee,” 
shouted Master Tom, by no means growing calmer at his 
cousin’s imperturbability. 

“Shouldst rather say a plague upon thy hosen, since 
one plague will serve their turn,” retorted Master John 
with a quiet smile. “ But to put no further japes upon 
thee, I am grieved to have done thee a mischief; yet could 
[ not pass by the Fresh-water Soldier without doing mine 
utmost to pluck a bit on’t.” 

“See what comes of being a lover of old wives’ herbs,” 
answered Tom, looking sadly at his sullied hose. “I 
would the Fresh-water Soldier, as thou eallst it, and but 
an ill name it is, were at the bottom of the pool with all 
mine heart.” 

“ Shalt have thy heart’s desire, Tom, an thou wilt but 
have patience and come hither in the winter,” returned the 
botanist ; “ the plant will go to the bottom of itself without 
needing thy help in a month or two.” 

Master Tom was about to make a saucy retort, being not 
a little nettled by the quiet mirth of his cousin. But 
Master John was a lover of peace, and he went on, “* Turn 
with me homeward, good my cousin. My left leg is 
something of the wettest and one of my boots is filled with 
slime. My right arm matches my leg, and I would fain 


be dry as soon as may be.” 


“The more fool thou, by the Mass,” was the reply. 
“Why needest thou plague thy brain and befoul thy 


garments and mine about matters not worth a blue point ? 
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But home with thee, where thou canst dry thyself by the 
kitchen fire, while I redd myself up till I be fit to be seen.” 

They recovered Master John’s hat from its undesigned 
peg by the help of a stone or two and a long switch, and 
drew his cloak, not without many a rent, from the bramble 
where it lay, and they disappeared down the woodland 
path, and I saw them no more. They faded away like a 
dream and vanished into the past, from whence they came, 
the one to be remembered by his famous book, the other 
as one of King James’s first Baronets, whose real services 
may have won him what others were compelled to buy. 
As I looked at the pond I saw a water-vole cutting the 
clear water towards its lair. The momentary splash had 
recalled phantom figures from the past, and the dream 
which takes so long to tell had lasted but a moment like 
the visions of the night. Memory peopled the bower with 
two of the forms which haunted it long ago; and memory 
alone keeps the bower itself fairly painted on the tablets 
of the mind. Yet it is pleasant to look back upon the time 
when the bower was green and beautiful, when the trees 
were not withered, the grass was spangled with many 
flowers, the brooklet babbled along and birds haunted the 
sylvan spot. The bower is a thing of the past; mines 
have withered the trees and flowers, while a railway has 
been cut through the fields wherein Gerard wandered 
culling simples and making notes for his immortal 
“ Herball.” A road has succeeded the path, and along its 
margins are the wrecks of the beauties which once were 
there. Blessed then be memory, that true mental picture- 
gallery, which is hung with deathless recollections of the 
fair scenes and blithe associations of a time which is gone. 














NOTES ON JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


By Aset Heywoop. 


BETWEEN Hong Kong, a free port and therefore a 
wealthy as well as interesting place, and Japan, the 

sea often carries the kind of vessel we have seen pictured 
and have delighted in from our earliest days, the junk. 
A very picturesque ship it is, with its high poop and great 
crinkled sails, and as we approach Japan we see plenty 
of them and many modern steamers; indeed, the steamer 
we are travelling in and in which we have had a delightful 
voyage of seven or eight weeks, is a Japanese one, built 
on the Clyde, manned by Japanese, but officered almost 
entirely by British. The name of the ship is ‘“ Wakasa 
Maru,” and it is owned by the second largest steamship 
company in the world, the only larger one being German. 
The first view of the first Japanese port has, after 
Singapore and Hong Kong, nothing very distinctive about 
it, and as we land in small, well-built boats, easily 
pass through the Customs Office, and a little Japanese 
shoulders our luggage, stocks it on two rickshaws, and 
then trots off with his half of it to the hotel, we scarcely 
believe it possible that we can be in the mysterious land 


we have so long dreamt about, so little there is unusual 
in what we see. 


We find ourselves in a well-kept, fine broad street, with 
gardens and trees bedecking large, well built stone houses. 
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The houses are all European; we might be about to visit 
some friend in Torquay. The hotel, which is not far 
away, only a hundred yards or so down the marine front, 
and a turn at right angles, is a good-looking modern 
building, with a good deal of glass about its entrance. 
Internally we find its arrangements to be those of an 
American hotel. Surely we cannot be in Japan. But 
there is a rickshaw stand on the other side of the street 
which would lead us to think we are somewhere abroad; 
so, for a start, until dinner time, we will take one of these 
curious carriages and have a look around the place. 

Rickshaws, or Jinrikishaws more properly, a word 
meaning man-power carriage, are no longer a novelty 
to us; we have ridden many miles in them. They are 
small carriages, generally to hold one person, which are 
drawn, not by a horse, but a man. The carriage is not 
unlike a Norwegian carrioli or a bath-chair—it is between 
the two—but is lighter than either; the shafts are rather 
long, about four feet or so, and they are joined together 
at what is with us the open ends by a bar, against which 
the human horse pushes. As you get in the shafts rest 
on the ground, and when they are raised by the man your 
feet are a foot or eighteen inches from the road. The 
first rickshaw ride is decidedly unpleasant. To see a 
man’s bare shoulders before you, to hear his bare feet 
go patter, patter on the ground, to see the perspiration 
begin to spring, as he runs at his five or six miles an 
hour, dodging in and out through the crowd and other 
rickshaws, is not a cheerful sight. But in Japan shoulders 
are not bare, nor generally are feet. There are no horses 
in the streets, for they are so narrow that horse-drawn 
vehicles could scarcely be used. 

Rickshaw men in the tropics wear the smallest possible 
amount of clothing, often nothing but a loin cloth in 
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Japan. At the time of the year when I saw them 
many of them wore close-fitting pants; they had also a 
loose sack, sometimes with a girdle, sometimes without. 
Many of them wear short trousers, like little boys, and 
have their legs bare. Some of the men go without hats, 
but their grisly, coarse hair is trimmed on the top of 
their heads like the Japanese dolls we see in the tea shops; 
others wear a mushroom-shaped hat of straw or bamboo, 
about eighteen inches in diameter, built on a bamboo 
frame which fits the head. On the hat is generally a 
Chinese character which is, I am told, the name of the 
man, and in one town, Yokohama, I saw that some of the 
men had English names on their hats, and my particular 
man was “ Joe.” 

At the outset of this paper I mentioned the fine 
broad streets, and I have just said that they are too narrow 
for horses. Both these statements are true. The town 
we are in is one of the “ treaty ports.” It was open by 
treaty to foreigners when the interior of the country was 
absolutely closed. Foreigners—they were mostly British 
were allowed to settle here, to build houses and carry on 
business. What was their part of the town was laid out 
in handsome streets and they built good houses, but when 
on our first rickshaw ride we suddenly emerge from the 
foreign quarter and enter the native one we find ourselves 
to be under absolutely new conditions. If I call the first 
street we see, and every street we see afterwards, mean, 
I shall not, I think, be using an improper term. All the 
buildings are low, none more than two storeys; all are 
dingy in appearance, being built of unpainted wood, and 
looking to be little better than mere hovels. It is true 
they are brightened by lanterns, by banners of various 
kinds, and by flaring shop signs. The wares, too, of 


pot shops in particular, are displayed so admirably as to 
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much relieve the general dingy effect. Most of the shops 
‘shop window,” but a 


‘ 


are open to the street, having no 
few have adopted plate-glass. The streets are varied, too, 
I cannot by any means say improved, by huge advertise- 
ments copied from the Americans, representing in shape 
and colouring all sorts of articles, and even all sorts of 
people. They are extremely ugly, and it is difficult to 
understand how an artistic people, whose commonest 
workmen make some of the most beautiful articles in the 
world, can bear to see these horrible things. Telegraph 
poles with vast numbers of wires are also on one or both 
sides of the busiest streets. When I have mentioned that 
the houses are roofed with heavy tiles, that the narrow 
streets, generally not more than eight yards wide, often 
narrower, are crowded with foot and rickshaw traffic, I 
have given as faithful an idea of a Japanese street as I 
know how. 

It has been already stated that some of the men wear 
European clothes. The Japanese passengers we had on 
board our ship, all wore frock coats and trousers, and 
also tall hats when they were ashore, but they were what 
“ swells.” In the towns the look 


of the people is like that of the streets, dingy. The clothes 


we should term rather 


are all sad coloured, and externally are composed of a 
long sort of dressing gown, which is more or less open at 
the neck, often showing a singlet underneath. The long 
garment comes down about to what we should call “ shoe- 
tops,” and it is bound round the waist by a wide body 
cloth. Over this dress is another, which is a loose sort 
of overcoat, with very large hanging sleeves, and as the 
men walk about they often withdraw their arms into 
these sleeves making themselves to appear as though they 
had short deformed limbs. The hats generally worn are 
soft felt and “ pot” hats or “ bowlers,” but many rickshaw 
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men, and some others, wear the mushroom shaped hats 
already referred to. 

The dress of the women of the working, or one might 
say the walking, class, is not much unlike that of the 
men, except that there is a tremendous bow, made of 
fancy coloured and figured material, which is worn 
behind. This, except on special occasions, is covered by 
a dark coloured bag. The bow comes half way up the 
back; it is the most noticable thing in the women’s 
costume. Women do not wear hats or bonnets in the 
street, they would damage their hair, which is got up 
with great precision and stuffed full of fancy pins; it 
seems to be heavily greased, so as to retain the shape 
given to it, and after it has been put up it is evidently 
combed over with a coarse comb. It is, we are told, not 
taken down at night, but one dressing has to last three 
days or a week, and so that this wonderful hair may not 
be disturbed at night the lady sleeps on a wooden block 
placed under her neck. The women, happily, do not wear 
European clothes, though the Empress is said to do so. 

The men, who use coats and trousers, wear also leather 
boots. I might term the foot-gear usually worn 
“ pattens,’ and these are of two kinds, one something 
like a clog sole with sandals to it. The material of which 
the sole is made is tapered off on the under side towards 
the toe, so as to give greater ease in walking; the other 
patten is almost a flat piece of wood fastened to the foot 
by sandals, and with two cross pieces at right angles under 
the sole. This must be very difficult to walk in, but 
everyone wears them on wet days, and, as the cross-pieces 
are then about three inches high, the Japanese become 
quite an ordinary sized race. The change is quite remark- 
able. Plaited straw soles of about three-quarter inch in 


thickness are very extensively worn. As all these are held 
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on the feet by means of the sandal which passes between 
the toes, it is obvious that the feet must be bare, or the 
stockings must have a separate division for the great toe, 
which is the case. 

Not only by increasing the height of the people does 
a wet day change the appearance of things, but from 
bringing out umbrellas a greater change is produced. 
These umbrellas, in wet weather, are all of varnished 
paper, such as we see imported into this country, and of 
course are of various colours, so that the streets are gayer 
than in fine weather, for under the latter condition 
European umbrellas of the ordinary dark hues are used 
as sun-shades. There is sound sense in this arrangement 
for rain does not injure the varnished paper nor does the 
sun destroy the silk or silk and cotton mixture of the 
umbrella. 

Seeing that you cannot understand a word of the 
language, you are helpless until you have engaged a guide, 
but fortunately there is no difficulty about that in the 
treaty ports. A number of men, who can speak a little 
English, are enrolled in a sort of guild; they work at a 
uniform rate, and will take complete charge of you while 
you stay in their neighbourhood, or even while you stay 
in the country; you paying their travelling expenses, but 
not board and lodgings, in addition to their daily pay. 
Your guide will act as your cashier, making all payments 
for you, and rendering you a full, true and faithful 
account at night. It is said sometimes that the guide 
gets a commission everywhere from his own countrymen, 
a “‘squeeze’”’ as it is called; perhaps he does, but I did 
not see any signs of it; I went into whatever shops or 
other places I chose, and often bought things that the 
guide did not think would be of any interest—they do 
not appreciate how the things that are commonest to 
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them may be most curious and interesting to us, and 
that is one of the greatest difficulties one has to contend 
with in a guide. 

When you come to make any purchases, even when 
you take more than one ticket at a railway station or 
when you go to a bank to get money, you always find a 
sort of abacus or counting-frame, called “ soroban,” used 
to effect the necessary calculation. If you have two 
railway tickets at 3°50 each, the soroban comes out to find 
the total. The Japs seem to have very little power of 
calculation, whether by head or with figures. Looking 
at Chinese characters, ideagraphs as they are called, I 
quite foresaw this, and in Hong Kong, when a friend 
took me into a Chinese merchant’s office, I asked to see 
one of his ledgers so that I might find how he managed 
to add up those awful characters. I asked him how it 
was done, and he said “ Oh, that is the total.” “ Yes,” 
I said, “ but how do you get at it?” Then out came 
the soroban, and he said “ Oh, we do it with that.” It is 
the same even at a bank in Japan where you go, say to 
change £10, and you find the rate is say 9°70; i.e., 9 yen 
and 70 sen, there being 100 sen in one yen. You have 
only to add a cypher to 9°70 and move the decimal point 
and you have 97°00, but they cannot do it. The problem 
is referred to the Chinese, who works the soroban, and 
he reckons it up, doing it with great rapidity so far as 
his fingers are concerned, but of course much slower than 
we should do it either in our heads or on paper. We 
should say, indeed, that it did not want reckoning at all. 
I have to some extent made myself master of this 
counting-frame, and a very interesting thing it is, but it 
cannot take the place of figures; it “is not in it” as 
the phrase goes. 


Now let us resume our experiences with our guide, 
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whose name is Takaishi, and who is dressed in a European 
suit of tweed and a pot hat. We tell him to take us 
round the place and show us what is most noticeable, and 
very soon we find that he considers temples to be of the 
first importance. Before we have gone very far we pull 
up in a crowded street at a place where there is an erection 
just standing off the building line, that reminds us of a 
gallows on two upright supports. The beam projects at 
each end over the upright, and on the top of the beam is 
a second one whose ends project beyond the ends of the 
first one, and are slightly curved upwards. What is the 
idea illustrated by these heavy erections which are some- 
times lacquered all over, notwithstanding their great size, 
I have not learned, but there they always are as signs 
of a Shinto temple. A photograph of one of them is better 
than a page of description. However, we walk under this 
gallows and find ourselves in a very large partly flagged 
square, as large perhaps as Albert Square, Manchester. The 
day is a holiday, and the square is filled with stalls where 
sweets and toys are being sold. Swarms of children with the 
curious wooden clogs on already spoken about and which 
you wonder how they can possibly run about in, are 
romping and playing, though their clogs are only kept 
on by the sandal. There is no mistake about their being 
happy children, and of their being on the best of terms 
with their parents; they are running about and laughing 
in the sunshine in a delightful manner. But Japanese 
children are the best of children; I don’t think I ever saw 
one of them cry, and they say that even the babies in 
Japan are always good. Their mothers carry them bound 
on their backs and you see their little faces peeping over 
their mothers’ shoulders, or their bare heads bobbing 
about as the woman, with pattens on like the children, 
hobbles along the street. In this square we are just 
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entering, besides the stalls, there is a quack doctor 
dressed in a European frock-coat and trousers, with a 
tall hat on, and he is holding forth just as the same sort 
of man does on Saturday nights in Shudehill. There is 
also an aquarium with a few fish in and a couple of seals; 
this you pay to see. Then there is a tea-house, where 
as well as tea you can get beer and aerated drinks, and 
here we met an Englishman who said he had been in the 
country twenty years and had known nothing but kindness 
from Japanese during the whole of that time. Certainly 
there were no sinister looks cast at us, such as we have 
seen in some parts of the world; we were, indeed, taken no 
more notice of than if we had been Japanese. At the 
far end of the square we reach the temple itself, an open 
building of wood and lacquer, standing above a dozen or 
so steps and with a very heavy and very thick tiled roof. 
There are frequent square pillars supporting the roof and 
in the middle of the building is an enclosed part from 
which we saw a man whom we took to be a priest emerge. 

Whilst we were gazing at the huge timbers and the 
cumbrous roof, a man came up to pay his devotions; he 
first rang a bell by means of a bell-pull which hung down 
at the front of the temple, then he removed his soft billy- 
cock hat, appeared to be engaged in prayer for half a 
minute, then threw in an offering and he had done, and 
another man came up to take his place. In some of the 
temples there is a good deal of gold and glitter, but there 
was nothing here except some strips of white paper 
hanging like little socks on a line. These, we were told, 
were emblems of purity. 


Afterwards a woman came and went into the temple, 
that is, under the ample roof; she knelt on the floor and 
the priest wafted a stick with some strips of white paper 
tied to the end towards her; then she was done with and 
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went her way. Such was all we saw of Shinto worship. 
Coming away, our guide showed us a white horse loose 
in a stall and said it was a sacred animal. There is one 
in many of the temples, and we were told of one being 
let loose one night by a lot of young Englishmen and of 
a great row ensuing. It is by silly work of that kind that 
Englishmen sometimes disgrace themselves and bring 
dislike upon their countrymen. 

Since writing the above I have been interested to find 
in Kempfer’s account of Japan, written towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, a description of a Shinto 
temple in which the features I have mentioned are 
introduced. He says:—‘‘ Next to the highway, at the 
entry of the walk which leads to the temple, stands a 
particularly fashioned gate built either of stone or wood. 
The structure of these gates is but very mean and simple, 
they consisting of two perpendicular posts or pillars, with 
two beams laid across, the uppermost of which is depressed 
in the middle, the two extremities standing upwards. 
Over the temple door hangs sometimes a bell, and a strong, 
long, knotted rope, wherewith those that come to worship 
strike the bell, as it were, to give notice to the gods of 
their presence. Within the temple is hung up white 
paper, cut into small bits, the intention of which is to 
make the people sensible of the purity of the place.” 

Thus we see that for the last two hundred years at any 
rate there has been no change in gateway, temple, or the 
behaviour of the worshippers. 

How many temples our guide took us to I cannot 
say. We were tired of temples long before he thought 
we had had enough. Among those we visited was one 
in which was a huge image of Buddha. This image, 
which is twenty or twenty-five feet high, is of bronze, 
hollow of course. It is a sitting, or rather squatting, 
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figure, with the hands in the lap. The expression of the 
face is placid, like those of the huge stone statues in Egypt. 
The bronze is placed on a square pedestal of stone, on one 
side of which is a door giving entrance to a sort of shrine 
which is in the hollow of the figure itself. There are some 
trinkets and trifles here, but the great size of the figure 
is impressive. As is the case in the mosques of Cairo, you 
have to put a pair of slippers over your boots before you 
can enter the shrine. This great and marvellous work is 
placed among a lot of very mean bamboo buildings just 
turning out of a very poor and narrow street. You can 
scarcely get far enough away from the Buddha to obtain 
an uninterrupted view of it. 

Now we desire to return to our hotel, so away go our ever- 
enduring rickshaw men at full speed. On the way we 
pass a building covered with brush pictures about five 
feet square, representing all sorts of exciting scenes, in 
real Japanese style. On enquiring we hear that the place 
is a theatre, and make a mental note that it is to be one 
of the places we must visit. Through miles of streets of 
the same dingy or even squalid appearance, past scores 
of those horrible cut out advertisements, by the side of 
forests of telegraph posts with scores of wires on them, 
our patient rickshaw men drag us. Often we think .we 
would like to see something in a shop we are passing, but 
before we have made up our mind that we must stop we 
are past it, the opportunity is gone and fresh objects to 
tantalise us again are before us. This is the great draw- 
back to the jinrikshaw. 

The Japanese have not studied street architecture. A 
writer who has lived long in the country says:—‘ A 
Japanese city is still, as it was ten centuries ago, little more 
than a wilderness of wooden sheds—picturesque indeed, as 


paper lanterns are, but scarcely less frail.’””’ The same 
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writer ventures to attribute this and some other things 
to the liability to earthquake which is present in these as 
in most volcanic islands, and he points out how not only 
the houses but even Japanese dress is made of the most 
temporary character. You may build a Japanese house 
in two days, you take a lady’s dresses to pieces to wash 
them. These generalisations may be true, but I have 
too little knowledge to generalise. I can only try to tell 
of the things my eyes rested upon or my ears heard. 

I have not mentioned the name of this, our first town (it 
is Kobe), because what I have spoken about has, to some 
extent, been affected by other places; in the same way the 
few words I shall speak about the hotels will apply to all 
those I visited. The hotel is like an American of the 
second class, it is convenient and well managed, but there 
is nothing Japanese about it except the servants, and if 
one could be suddenly placed in one of these establish- 
ments we should have no idea we were in a strange land 
12,000 miles from home. The native waiters speak a very 
few words of English, and as we have no Japanese, com- 
munication is very limited in its character. 

On the long voyage out, I expected I could have learnt 
a little of the language, but, though I was provided with 
an excellent book on the subject, and we had Japanese 
servants, I soon gave it up as hopeless. It is not only that 
every word is without the slightest clue to its meaning 
such as we have in most European words, it is that the 
manner of expression is totally different. In any language 
there are many ways of saying the same thing, but in 
Japanese there are two quite distinct ones, and in each of 
the two you have the option of use that all languages have. 
One of these methods of speech is what is termed the 
honorific, it is the extremely polite, which is used by what 
are called inferiors to what are called superiors, and the 
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speaker debases himself, calling himself a contemptible 
and crawling insect, and exalting the person addressed 
into a great deal more than perfection. The other method 
is the ordinary one used by equals to equals. In addition 
to these difficulties the verbs seem to be beyond the com- 
prehension of Europeans, and the numerals are too dreadful 
to think of. Thus there is a set of numerals 1 to 10 for 
square things, another for round things, another for men, 
another for animals, and so on to the extent of about a 
dozen kinds. 

On the ship, when I came down to breakfast in a morn- 
ing I would salute my steward with the only word I felt 


““ 


sure of, “ ohayo,” which means “ good morning,” and the 
word would produce a smile on the placid face of the 
Japanese. By the way, I remember reading of a travell- 
ing Yankee who observed that he didn’t know how it was 
that the Japanese always discovered that he came from 
Ohio, for they always said Ohio to him when they saw 
him in a morning. 

Well, “good morning” with us means “I hope the 
morning is well with you,” or something of that sort, but 
a literal translation of ohayo is “honourable early.” 
Another word I used to fire off is “ arigato,” which means 
“thank you,” but in Japanese it means literally “ difficult 
to be.” It is not easy to see how that comes about, but it 
is that if a difficult thing is done, it is something to be 
thankful for, so vice versa, if there are thanks there must 
be difficulty. If you ask a man “Are you hungry?” you 
say “stomach diminished in bulk?” or if you use the 
honorific form, “ august empty stomach being as for isn’t?” 
This like “thanks” is only going one idea further back 
for the meaning. “Age as regards how many? ‘ is “ how 
old are you, or in the honorific form it would be “ age as 


regards august how many being have?” From these 
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examples of the use of verbs, you may estimate the 
difficulty that a foreigner meets with, and it is not to be 
wondered at that many men and women who have lived 
years in Japan are quite ignorant of the language. On 
the other hand I met one lady, who had been in the 
country as a child, and also one or two men, who could 
make themselves understood in the native tongue. 

As we have had our dinner, quite in the European and 
American manner, both as to food and the way of serving 
it, shall we go to the theatre? The inevitable rickshaws 
are called, and half an hour puts us down at the door. 
We enter by a dingy passage, and our guide having done 
the talking and the paying, we are conducted up a stair to 
what, in a theatre at home would be the boxes. We find 
the general appearance to be bare and barn-like. The 
play is going on, and has been, the guide says, for some 
hours. The place is rather dimly lighted with electric 
lights, and there are some large candles in huge sticks on 
the stage, which a man comes round occasionally and 
snuffs. 

The part of the house we are in is divided into squares 
of flooring, there being a raised division between each 
square. There are no seats; we must squat on the floor 
(which is slightly cushioned) like the rest of the audience. 
What we should call the pit is divided in the same way 
into squares, each of which is apparently occupied by a 
family, who have their tea things with them, and their 
tiny pipes which contain just about three whiffs. The 
stage, which is large, occupies the position that our stage 
does, one side of the building. A dialogue is going on 
between a daimio who sits on the floor and an inferior who 
kneels some distance away and continually prostrates him- 
self so that his forehead touches the stage, while he 
delivers himself of what he has to say. What it is about, 
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of course we don’t know, and our guide has not English 
enough to tell us, and as there is no action whatever, by 
either character, except the bowing, we cannot guess. It 
is a very long story, for it goes on for fully half an hour, 
the prompter sitting all the time on the stage and turning 
over the leaves of his manuscript in full view of the 
audience. 

When we are quite tired of it, an interval takes place, 
a thin calico curtain being drawn across the stage. It 
is some eight feet high and is decorated with some fanciful 
designs painted in black and reaches not quite to the 
stage. Then the people chat, smoke and drink tea, the 
children play about on a gangway that goes from the 
stage to the back of the theatre, or they run about the 
stage, peep behind the curtain and even play behind it. 
Meanwhile we have some music. “O, my!” as an 
American girl said. I wish I could describe it. A good 
deal of it is made by beating tom-toms, which sound like 
pieces of resonant wood beaten together, there are also 
a few strains now and then of the samisan and a 
monotonous whistle made of bamboo, and which has only 
one note, then the men (who are in a place like a horse- 
box, with thick heavy bars before them) occasionally 
screech and howl, the tom-toms continuing all through 
and at intervals a bang is given on a gong. The effect 
can be, as country reporters say, more easily imagined 
than described, but this is really a sober account of it, so 
far as I can give it, and I wrote it down at the time. 

When I have said this, would you not consider it 
marvellous that the Japanese should be capable of learning 


even the elements of our harmony and musical notation. 
r . . 1 *ze,° . 

Yet it is the case. I heard (at the Exhibition I think) 
a brass band of about twenty performers play some 


suropean dance music. They had been taught, so my 
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guide stated, by a German, and, though they played badly, 
I once heard a band of Englishmen play worse. I was 
greatly surprised to hear them. The labour they must 
have undergone to attain such an amount of perfection 
as they showed must have been immense. 

When the music in the theatre had ceased and the 
performance had gone on a short time a change of scene 
took place, and was very easily effected, the scenery being 
on a turntable, the old was merely turned away and the 
new took its place. This scene was the last of the drama 
and it ended in a tragedy. A wounded man, covered with 
blood, toils painfully along the gangway I have mentioned 
from the back of the theatre towards the stage stopping 
and groaning on his way. There is a great commotion 
among the audience, which is vastly interested. In order 
that we may see the actor’s agony the better, as he slowly 
proceeds, he is attended by a man who has a candle stuck 
on the end of a long stick which he pokes in front of the 
dying man. The actor at last reaches the stage, speaks 
some agonised words to the daimio and falls dead. That, 
of course, is the end of him; it is also the end of the 
play, the white curtain is stretched across the stage again 
and the audience begins to quietly melt away. Long 
before the end came our man had managed to find us a 
couple of chairs from somewhere; “ for this relief much 
thanks.” 

Twice I had the opportunity, not to say privilege of 
seeing and hearing geishas, once at a private entertain- 
ment, provided to our order, and once in public. I have 
no great desire to be present at either again. Geishas are 
as beautiful, I dare say, as Japanese girls are generally, 
but they are as inanimate as dolls; they dance, if that may 
be so called which is merely posturing and manipulating 
a fan, they also kneel and bow to the ground, the rest is 
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twisting their bodies and twirling their fans. As you may 
imagine, from the clinging dresses the ladies wear, 
dancing—such as we are accustomed to,—is impossible. 
Still, the bodily movements are done in a regular order, 
for different performances have different names, and the 
posturings have an orderly succession, and when half a 
dozen, or a much larger number of geishas are performing 
together, they act perfectly in unison. 

While part of the geishas dance others provide music, 
instrumental and vocal, the whole being, in all soberness 
it must be said, no more musical to our ears than what 
children call a “ cat’s concert.” Some of the girls strum 
with horn plectrums on an inferior sort of banjo, called a 
samisen, others beat with their hands tom-toms, shaped 
like an hour glass, with skin stretched over the ends: 
finally, the rest sing—or squeal, would be the more proper 
word. The whole musical performance is calculated to 
provoke toothache, or a sort of nervous distress that is 
quite as bad. 

There is a good deal of ceremony about these geisha dis- 
plays; you must take off your shoes, or wear large slippers 
over your boots, to avoid soiling the clean white matting 
with which the floor is covered, and the same thing, I 
should have mentioned, is necessary before you can enter 
the temples. 

The public geisha performance at which I was present 
was the Cherry Blossom Festival, at Kioto, and was a very 
important affair indeed. It took place after dark, and the 
town was illuminated in its honour. There were miles of 
lanterns, and even some fires in braziers in the streets. 
We had to be served with tea and cakes before going into 
the sort of theatre where the performance took place, and 


at least an hour was consumed over this preliminary. 


There were about thirty geishas, and they squealed and 
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strummed and postured like the others. Most curious of 
all was it that there was no cherry blossom, except that 
some of the girls wore little sprigs of artificial bloom. 
The people must be of vastly different temperament from 
us rough Lancashire folk, to enjoy performances of this 
kind. If you go to Japan you must cast away ordinary 
stolid ideas about people and things and look upon every- 
thing as fanciful ideals. Prose won’t do, you must live 
entirely on poetry. 

The delight the people take in something that is more 
real to us than what I have just spoken of, is a very 
pleasant thing to see—I mean their delight in flowers. 
I was in Japan only during the blooming of one flower, 
the cherry. The tree is apparently the wild cherry, grown 
entirely for its flowers. I saw miles of these trees, covered 
with blossom so thickly that one could scarcely see the 
branches, and the people in crowds, sauntering and 
admiring among them. At many shop doors a little tree 
in a pot would be blooming. As one passes through the 
country by rail, the white trees are always present, and in 
Yokohama I remember once, when on foot, turning out of 
a thronged street, down a smaller one, and finding hidden 
among other streets a long double row of cherry trees, 
blooming as sweetly as though removed far away from 
habitation. 

Railways have not long been introduced to Japan, but 
the country is now fairly covered. The stations are not 
unlike English ones, and the names of places are all 
written up in English as well as in the Japanese 
characters. The carriages are on the American plan, and 
the time it takes to load and unload a car, where there is 
only one door in and one door out, made us contrast it 
with the third-class traffic in this country where a train 
is loaded in a minute and emptied more quickly still. The 
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giving out of tickets is a very slow matter, and I once 
lost a train, though at the station half an hour before 
starting time, because passengers could not be booked. 
One of our Lancashire and Yorkshire booking clerks would 
make a Japanese clerk stare, but our people do not use 
a counting frame. 

The great glory of Japan is its sacred mountain Fuji, 
which I only saw from a distance. It is a very regular 
cone in shape, of volcanic formation, and very beautiful 
it looks with its snow-covered, far-away top shining in 
the morning sun. I am not prepared to gush over it, 
however, for I have seen another peak just about the 
same height of 12,000 feet formed in the same way and in 
the same way rising abruptly from the sea—the Peak of 
Teneriffe, which I once had the good fortune to ascend. 
Both are beautiful, as most high mountains are. 

I ought to mention that I was present at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Osaka, where a very interesting 
show of many beautiful articles was displayed, as well 
as the usual collection of comparatively uninteresting 
things such as samples of rice in glass topped boxes, 
trophies of pickles in bottles, and so forth. Perhaps the 
most interesting part was the Art Department, where 
were a few terrible oil-paintings by native artists in 
European style, but far better than that, an excellent 
collection of brush pictures, principally on twilled silk, 
for mural decoration. Some of these, in which effect was 
produced by the simplest means, were extremely beautiful 
and others more wonderful, but less effective, were care- 
fully drawn and crowded with conventional detail. 

I was two days at the Exhibition and one of them 
was a public holiday, when the people from all round the 
district came in their thousands, and exhibition and 


grounds and side-shows, of which there were several, were 
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thronged with people. On such an occasion we, in this 
country, generally reduce prices of admission; not so 
the Japanese—they doubled them instead, but the doubled 
price would not be more than threepence. 

My guide explained to one of the officials that I was 
an Englishman, and he was good enough to invite me 
to the offices, where I was regaled with tea, cakes and 
sweetmeats, and waited on by two or three girls who bowed 
down to the ground as I entered and as I left. There 
was also an older woman, whose teeth were made quite 
black, as used to be common in Japan. The custom of 
blackening the teeth is, 1 am told, not so frequently 
followed now as formerly, and a good thing, too, for it 
is dreadfully ugly, and makes those adopting it look 
shamefully old. 


























ERNEST DOWSON. 
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HE bye-paths of literature are full of shy flowers of 
poetry which are often missed by those who keep to 
the broad highways and beaten paths. Many of these 
flowers could not have lived in a crowded and busy spot. 
But they have a delicate beauty which compensates for 
their want of robustness, and though they may never 
achieve popularity they will always be admired by the 
passionate lover of poetry. 

In all work produced for its own sake there are qualities 
which are rarely, if ever, found in work produced for the 
market. If it be a labour of love the worker, or rather 
the artist, puts more of himself into his work. Nowadays 
production in every art and craft is on such a large scale 
and is done so quickly that these qualities are, I think, 
considered of little value. We are all too busy to notice 
them. To those, however, who still prefer quality and 
finish to quantity the poetry of Ernest Dowson will appeal. 

About four years ago, on February 25rd, 1900, Ernest 
Dowson, a young poet, died in London in great poverty 
and after what was on the whole an unsatisfactory life. 
The little work he has left is sufficient to show an 
unfulfilled promise, and proves that he possessed the 
qualities of a poet in an exceptional degree. He had an 
exquisite ear and sense of rhythm, and the power of 
creating an atmosphere suitable to his subject by the 


choice and use of words and metres. Perhaps it is well 
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for his poetical reputation that he left so little, as the 
one persistent note of melancholy sweetness which runs 
through all his verse is apt to become cloying, not to say 
tiresome. 

I have been able to learn only a few facts of his short 
and uneventful life. He was born at Lee, Kent, on 
August 2nd, 1867. His early education was received 
mostly on the Continent, where his father, who was 
delicate, resided. Ile entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in the eighties, and left in 1887 without taking a degree. 
Afterwards he lived alternately in France and England, 
but France was always his favourite country. The life 
he led in London, though described by his friend, Mr. 
Arthur Symons, with sympathetic delicacy and a generous 
desire to make allowances, is not one that can be 
commended. He haunted cabmen’s shelters in the early 
hours, loafed in obscure restaurants, imagined he was in 
love with the daughter of a restaurant keeper; and when 
she very sensibly married the waiter he began to drink 
to excess, and sought oblivion in lower depths still. As 
might have been expected, his excesses played havoc with 
u constitution naturally delicate. The little will power he 
possessed appears to have been quite undermined by the 
drink; and he gradually sank lower and lower, neglecting 
his appearance and neglecting his health, until the 
inevitable reckoning came. 

From all accounts Dowson was naturally shy, and the 
drink increased this shyness into a morbid shrinking even 
from his Bohemian friends. During his last illness he hid 
away like a wounded animal and would not see a doctor. 
Fortunately a friend found him and tended him through 
the illness. He had no idea that death was near. He 
began to plan out uses for £600 which he was to receive 
for some property, and he read Dickens for the first time ; 
but he had burnt the candle at both ends, he had chosen 
to misuse the great gift of life and to fling it away with 
criminal foolishness; he had no reserve of strength left, 
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and in trying to cough the effort was too much for him. 
His heart stopped beating. He read Dickens for the first 
time during his illness; one cannot help thinking he might 
have been all the better for an earlier knowledge of that 
kindly humourist. Thus prematurely he died at the age 
of thirty-three, a young man of more than ordinary 
capabilities and opportunities ruined by a Jax environment 
and a weak will. 

Leaving the somewhat sordid details of his life, let us 
turn to his works in prose and verse. In them is preserved 
for us the true charm of the man’s character, the charm 
which endeared him to his friends. The list of his prose 
works is short. He wrote two novels in collaboration with 
Mr. Arthur Moore, a volume of stories called ** Dilemmas,” 
and various short pieces in magazines. Ilis prose style is 
original and distinguished; it is the style of a man of 
exquisite taste, too fastidious to write much. It has not 
a clear, easy flow, but its very hesitancies and unusual 
turns of expression give it beauty even as the pebbles in 
its course make the rippling music of the brook. In the 
short fantastic pieces at the end of the volume, entitled 
‘“ Decorations,” life is viewed with hesitating hopelessness. 
Nothing is worth doing, nothing is to be discovered, 
nothing is true save that there are no fortunate islands for 
those who adventure on life’s sea. Death is to be 
welcomed, yet courage to summon him is lacked ; therefore 
life is to be lulled by opium or oblivion gained in absinthe. 
These dolorous doctrines are preached in the following 
piece : 

Tue VIsIT. 

As though I were still struggling through the meshes of 
some riotous dream, I heard his knock upon the door. As 
in a dream, I bade him enter, but with his entry I awoke. 
Yet, when he entered it seemed to me that I was dreaming, 
for there was nothing strange in that supreme and sorrowful 


smile which shone through the mask which I knew. And, 
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just as though I had not always been afraid of him, I said: 
* Welcome.” 


And he said very simply: “I am here.” 


Dreaming, I had thought myself, but the reproachful 
sorrow of his smile showed me that I was awake. Then 
dared I open my eyes and I saw my old body on the bed, 
and the room in which I had grown so tired, and in the 
middle of the room the pan of charcoal which still 
smouldered. And dimly I remembered ny great weariness 
and the lost whiteness of Lalage and last year’s snows; and 
these things had been agonies. Darkly, as in a dream, I 
wondered why they gave me no more hurt, as I looked at 
my old body on the bed; why, they were like old maids’ 
fancies (as I looked at my gray body on the bed of my 
agonies)—like silly toys of children that fond mothers laid 
up in lavender (as I looked at the twisted limbs of my old 


body), for these things had been agonies. 


But all my wonder was gone when I looked again into 
the eyes of my guest, and I said: “I have wanted you all 
my life.” 

Then said Death (and what reproachful tenderness was 
shadowed in his obscure smile): “ You had only to call.” 
A short piece called ** Markets,” after an old nursery 

rhyme, is remarkable as the only piece of irony in 
Dowson’s work. ‘The irony is so delicate that one almost 
misses it. Its light shaft is directed at the fair sex :— 


MARKETS. 
“Where are you going, beautiful maiden ?” 
*‘T am going to market, sir.” 
“And what do you take with you, beautiful maiden? 


Lilies out of your garden? White milk warm from the cow, 


little pats of yellow butter, new-laid eggs, this morning’s 
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mushrooms? Where is your basket? Why have you nothing 
in your hands?” 

‘IT am going to market, sir.” 

* Beautiful maiden, may I come with you?” 

“Oh, sir!” 


The modern marriage market never had a more fragile 
shaft winged against its brazen walls. 

Dowson’s poems are all contained in two small volumes, 
printed in a manner that makes them delightful to handle. 
For I must confess I like my literary fare served 
delicately, and these dainty books seem a fitting shrine for 
the dainty verse they contain. The first volume bears 
the simple title of “ Verses,” the second is named some- 
what. curiously “ Decorations.” In the volume of 
* Verses ” are forty-five short poems and a preface. Many 
of the poems have French or Latin titles, and the preface 
contains a French prose quotation. Indeed it is evident 
throughout that Dowson was largely influenced by French 
writers. 

As I said before, the most marked characteristic of the 
poetry is its melancholy sweetness. If I may be allowed 
to make a comparison with the sister art, it is like the 
music of Chopin, and it would not be good to read it often. 
The effect would be depressing. But its beauty and its 
sincerity are undeniable. It expresses the nature of the 
man. Even in its most artificial poetical forms, such as 
the villanelle and the sonnet, the sigh of despair is heard. 
There is neither bitterness nor railing, only weariness. 
“ T was not sorrowful, but only tired of everything that 
ever I desired.” 

The poems are all without exception short, and I do not 
think he had sufficient power or energy to write a sustained 
work. Their range of subject is very limited; love, the 
poet’s universal theme, predominates. But he dwells 
always on its transciency, its inconstancy and _ the 


inevitable cooling of its early fires. He seems quite 
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unable to realise the existence of a love which grows 
stronger and deeper as the years roll on. 


A CORONAL. 


Violets and leaves of vine, 
Into a frail, fair wreath, 
We gather and entwine. 

A wreath for Love to wear, 
Fragrant as his own breath, 
To crown his brow divine, 
All day till night is near 
Violets and leaves of vine 
We gather and entwine. 


Violets and leaves of vine, 
For Love that lives a day, 

We gather and entwine. 

All day till love is dead, 

Till eve falls, cold and grey, 
These blossoms, yours and mine, 
Love wears upon his head. 
Violets and leaves of vine 

We gather and entwine. 


Violets and leaves of vine, 
For Love, when poor Love dies, 
We gather and entwine. 

This wreath that lives a day, 
Over his pale, cold eyes, 
Kissed sweet by Proserpine, 

At set of sun we lay: 

Violets and leaves of vine 

We gather and entwine. 


Some of the poems reveal the hopelessness and self- 
disgust he felt even in his wildest pleasures. There is no 
sadder poem than that to Cynara: 


Last night, ah, yester-night, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul, betwixt the kisses and the wine ; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
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It shows us the self-sullied soul in torment. I agree 
with Mr. Arthur Symons, who has said it is a masterpiece. 

Even when writing of an April day Dowson dwells 
mostly on its tearful aspect; Spring brings no exhilaration 
to him :— 


My Lapy APRIL. 


Dew on her robe and on her tangled hair; 
Twin dewdrops for her eyes; behold her pass, 
With dainty step, brushing the young, green grass, 
The while she trills some high, fantastic air, 
Full of all feathered sweetness, she is fair, 
And all her flower-like beauty, as a glass, 
Mirrors out hope and love; and still, alas! 
Traces of tears her languid lashes wear. 

Say doth she weep for very wantonness? 

Or is it that she dimly doth foresce 

Across her youth the joys grow less and less, 
The burden of the days that are to be: 
Autumn and withered leaves of vanity, 


And winter bringing end in barremness. 


A short poem entitled a * Villanelle of Sunset” has a 
quiet restful beauty without any trace of morbid sadness : 


VILLANELLE OF SUNSET. 


Come hither, child! and rest: 
This is the end of day, 
Behold the weary West! 


Sleep rounds with equal zest 
Man’s toil and children’s play: 


Come hither, child! and rest. 


My white bird, seek thy nest, 
Thy drooping head down lay: 
Behold the weary West! 
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Now are the flowers confest 
Of slumber: sleep, as they! 


Come hither, child! and rest. 


Now eve is manifest, 
And homeward lies our way: 
Behold the weary West! 


Tired flower! upon my breast, 
I would wear thee alway: 
Come hither, child! and rest; 
Behold the weary West ! 


Dowson was a Roman Catholic, and the austerity and 
seclusion of the monastic life appealed strongly to both 
the world-weary and retiring sides of his nature. His 
religious poems are among the best in spirit and execution. 
He is invariably at a high level when treating this subject. 

Some verses entitled “ Benedictio Domini” are full of 
the fragrance of faith and religion :-— 


BeNEpDIcTIO DOoMINI. 


Without, the sullen noises of the street ! 
The voice of London inarticulate, 

Hoarse and blaspheming, surges in to meet 
The silent blessing of the Immaculate. 


Dark is the church, and dim the worshippers, 
Hushed with bowed heads as though by some old spell, 
While through the incense-laden air there stirs 


The admonition of a silver bell. 


Dark is the church, save where the altar stands 
Dressed like a bride, illustrious with light, 
Where one old priest exalts with tremulous hands 

The one true solace of man’s fallen plight. 
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Strange silence here; without, the sounding street 
Heralds the world’s swift passage to the fire: 
O, benediction, perfect and complete! 


When shall men cease to suffer and desire? 


Towards the end his gloom deepens, and the poetry 
sounds like a knell. A few lines entitled * Dregs” and a 
sonnet on “ A Last Word ” send a chill through the reader. 

These few extracts give the sum of Dowson’s content. 
He is the poet of “ dead leaves and lost illusions,” his song 
is a “ chanson fréle.” Ile has no message to deliver, no 
inspiring optimism or flashes of poetical insight. He 
merely sings the sadness and weariness he feels, but so 
musically, with notes of such vibrating sweetness, that he 
will ever give the votaries of verse the priceless delectation 
of pure poetry. Milton required of poetry that it should 
be simple, sensuous and passionate. Dowson’s work 
fulfils two of these conditions. It is simple and sensuous, 
but there is only a faint echo of passion. In all the poems 
he makes use of rhymes. Nowadays, when there is a 
tendency to dispense with rhyme, even in measures other 
than heroic verse, measures which really require rhyme, I 
am grateful to Dowson for always giving us the chief 
ornament of poetry. 

[t is not my wish to sit in judgment on Dowson the man. 
Those who knew him intimately speak favourably of his 
character. Ile was shy and gentle in manner in spite 
of his occasional wildness. About his writings he was 
modest, but he wrote to please himself and not the public. 
He was that rarity nowadays, an artist, and his work has 
the finish which is only gained by careful and leisurely 
production. The weakness of his character would not, I 
think, have been braced by poverty; he had not the grit 
which finds poverty a stimulus. Indeed, he seems to me 
to have sunk beneath troubles which were more tempera- 


mental than actual; and he may, after all, have done the 
hest he could. 
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The lines of Gray’s brooding “ Elegy ” seem a 
epitaph for Ernest Dowson : — 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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By S. Brapsvry. 


x 


La vie est vaine /— 
N OT to the joyous band 
Who elbow me in passing, eager all ; 
Faith in each heart, and smiling hope at call, 
And for the hour in hand 
Un peu d'amour; 
Cn peu de haine 
Perchance, too, lest the bliss 
Of love should only tally with its cost— 
A tender glance, a whisper, finger-toss'd 
From laughing lips a kiss— 
Et puis, bonjour ! 


IT. 


La vie est breve !— 
The revellers are gone : 
I sip my wine, here, where I sat and quaff’d, 
When youth and I were kin, a sparkling draught, 
When through the beaker shone 


Un peu @espoir; 
Un peu de réve 
My portion now, for dim 
The night without, and hush’d the empty street; 
And soon, to bid me hence, with shuffling feet 
Will come yon porter grim! 
Et puis, bonsoir! 
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